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BY WAY OF PREFACE 


The occasion for this book is a series of convictions, many 
of them trite, but all of them compelling in their importance. 
These are the convictions: that the Bible is the world’s great- 
est book of religion; that its religion is taught informally in 
relation to national and individual experiences; that its vary- 
ing literary styles and religious points of view grow out of. 
differing experiences; that the thought and method of the 
Bible are world-wide in their scope and appeal; that in spite 
of orientalisms of dress the body of its leligion is readily un- 
derstood and appi eclated everywhere; that the periodic cry 
of the people’s lack of a reading interest in the Bible finds its 
justification, not so much in popular disinterest as in the 
awkward and unintelligible way in which the English ver- 
sions of Protestantism reach the people; that simple and ef- 
fective helps can and should be furnished for the reading of 
the Bible that will release its delights to many who long to 
know it and think they cannot. 

The plan of these pages is, in general, three-fold. The first 
six chapters Illustrate a number of ways of reading the Bible. 
They need to be followed through consecutively. Chapters 
seven and eight are elaborations of what seem to be the best?' 
reading units for each book of the Bible. They do not make' 
good consecutive reading, but are intended rather for refer- 
ence. Nevertheless, these chapters are the meat of the book 
as they carry out its chief insistence, that the Bible must be 
read by units of thought. The last four chapters deal with 
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available helps toward readiiag and undeistandiiig the Bible. 
They are more truly separate chapters than the iirst six. 

It is a real joy to acknowledge the helpfulness of m.my 
friends in developing the distinctive point of view of this 
book. Of chief value has been the symp.tthetic re,iding given 
the manuscript by fellow-workers of the family of the Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary, President and Mrs, Fr.tnk 11. 
Caldwell, Dean and Mrs. Lewis J. Sherrill, and Dr, W. D. 
Chamberlain, and also by Mrs. Emmet F. Horine, President 
of the Women^s Federation of the Louisville Council of 
Churches. Sincere thanks are due to Mrs. N. A. McCawlcy 
for her careful preparation of the manuscript. 
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HOW TO RRAD THI- BIRIJ' 

It is hard for us who can buy a Bible aliuo-sL anywliere fur 
a few cents to realize how recently Bibles were scarce and 
expensive. The tales of hunger for copies of "'I'he W'htrd" 
have too frequently taken to themselves the vistas of great 
distance and the glamor of other days. We remember the 
stories of the English Bible in the days of the. fourteenth cen- 
tury when Wycliffe defied many leaders of the church in 
order to give the people the first complete Bible in tlieir own 
tongue. Then a large amount of money was paid for a few 
sheets of a copy, and records exist of a load of hay being 
given in exchange for the privilege of reading a Bible for a day. 
Or we recall the Welsh talcs of little Mary Jones who walked 
for days over the mountains to beg a copy for herself, or the 
stories of the eager Englishiuen who watched the shipping of 
goods from the continent to find copies of Tyudalc's Bible 
smuggled in bales of hay or drygoutls. But for many yeans 
the circulation of the Bible in our own country was also quite 
limited. Acquaintance with even its .qipearance was rare in 
many sections, and the poor simply could not alford a copy 
even if it was available. 

A Modern Miracle, 

How completely all this has been changed is seen in the 
tremendous increase in the number of Bibles. In the United 
States the American Bible Society, organized only a few 
years before the missionary wrote his diary, has averaged a 
publication of 300,000 copies a year for the last seventy 
years. In the last decade the number lias averaged not far 
from two million a year, while in 1931, the peak year, it 
reached the amazing total of nine million. Even In the midst 
of the depression, though the expensive gift copies have rep- 
resented a losing market, the Bible in some form has still far 
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outsold the best seller among the novels. And, in other coun- 
tries, the same story is true of its increasing availability. 
While it is unusual for a book, however good, to be trans- 
lated into more than half a dozen languages, and very, very 
few ever see the light in more than a score, yet the entire 
Bible has now been rendered into 175 different languages, and 
portions of it into a thousand dialects. The sale in the whole 
world reached 31 million in 1931, and in the history of the 
world, the number of published Bibles has now crossed the 
billion mark. The entire book can be bought in this country 
for a dime, so that the century since the good missionary 
penned his ardent cry m the American woods has seen a 
transformation in the getting of the Bible to the people that 
far surpasses the most romantic story of the progress of sci- 
ence, Truly, wc may give thanks! 

Yet, how much docs all this mean? Availability is one 
thing; use is another. Ila.s the tremendous advance in the 
publication and distribution of the Bible been followed by 
a like advance in its reading? And if not, why not? 

It may bo that more people know the Bible and make some 
use of it today than at any other period in the world’s history. 
Such matters cannot, in the very nature of the case, be the 
subject of statistical tables. But it is in order for anyone who 
has had much experience with the popular use of the Bible 
to question the intelligence of the understanding and the 
wholesonieness of the attitude that have been commonly em- 
ployed. 

Nor do I refer to public use primarily. It is true that in 
church circles, in popular assembly, and in educational groups, 
where the Bible is appreciated at all, its use is still very in- 
adequate. But this constitutes another story. I am now think- 
ing of that great body of indmdtiah — not those on the 
outside of the church who might not be expected to revel in 
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tlic Book— blit those on the inside to whom It ought to 
be the most inspiring luul indispons.tblc of volumes. Many 
religiously-minded people make use of it in .t languid and 
superficial way, and so fail to appreciate their treasure. 


A Closed PitoTLSTANT Buu.e 

Some of the causes of this failure are ntit far to seek. 
General inertia toward anything very serious, unwillingness 
to face the real issues of life except under pressure, preoccu- 
pation with multitudes of other interests In reading and in 
activity, — these are regular contributors to the sin of neg- 
lect. Definite blame must of course rest on all who yield to 
such enticements. Blame must rest too upon the lethargy of 
the church which does not constantly arouse its people from 
the torpor of their monotonous rounds to enthusiasm for 
reading the Bible. 

But all the trouble is not due to neglect. There arc in our 
churches thousands of people, among them many of the 
younger married couples, who feel the need of a deep ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, who would like, to get that -ac- 
quaintance, who from time to time have tried to get it, but 
who have given up in despair. They have opened the Bible 
together in their homes and have tried to read it, only to 
find so much of it hard to understand, so much apparently 
foreign to the needs and problems of their lives, that they 
have kid it aside again. Closed Bibles that adorn living-room 
tables tell mute stories, not alone of disinterest, but of dis- 
appointment. To many, even of the fairly well educated, the 
Bible just docs not make sense, and it is not primarily their 
fault that this is so. 

For one thing, there is no explanation in the book of how 
it came to be. Any other book on the churchman’s table will 
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contain the author’s picface, explanatory of how it came to 
be written, and of the order of its contents. But here is a 
book containing sixty-six books with no word as to how they 
came together or why. The books do not appear in anything 
hke the order in which they were written. That they were 
gathgred together by the church in this form at some date 
in the distant past the churchman may be dimly aware, but 
what it is all about is a matter of guess on his part. The 
church has been content to answer, “The Holy Spirit guided 
the church in this work, both in the selection and order of 
the books, and the Holy Spirit will interpret them to you.” 
This is true, but it is no excuse for keeping present-day 
churchmen in ignorance of the reasons which the church of 
an earlier day had for believing they were guided in this way 
by the Spirit, nor docs it excuse idleness on the part of the 
church in being the Spirit’s agents of interpretation today, 
The complacent doctiine of the guidance of the Spirit may 
become Protestantism’s tool for keeping the people in ig- 
norance as much as Catholicism’s doctrine of the church’s 
word that must be taken without reason. 

For another thing, there is no connection evident between 
many of the books. Perhaps the average reader will readily 
see why Exodus follows Genesis, or Samuel precedes the 
Kings, but he certainly cannot be expected to guess why Job 
follows Esther or Isaiah the Song of Solomon. What is the 
meaning of the order of the books, in what order should he 
read them, and what connecting message can he expect to 
find between them all? 

But perhaps worse than these things, the average church- 
man will find the Bible an uninviting book to take up in 
his hands. In most versions its pages have two columns, while 
every other book he owns has but a one-column page. It is 
divided into very short chapters, inviting him to stop reading 
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before he has got fairly started. The cluipter divisions often 
interrupt the real connection of thought. Still worse, the 
chapters are divided into verses, whose recurrent numbers 
suggest single isolated thoughts Lh.rt would make the Bible 
a mere collection of good sayings instead of a connected nar- 
rative or theme, as it generally is. It is such facts as these 
which have gone far to obscure the Bible in the minds of 
many readers. Poetry may be even printed as prose, and in 
general it is exceedingly difficult to find in any ordinary 
version of the English Bible what is evident at a glance in 
any other book — the kind of literature one is reading. 

Such conditions are in part the product of an age tlrat did 
not believe help in understanding the Bible was needed or 
desirable. Giving the Bible to the people "without note or 
comment” has become a mere fetish. Many people go so far 
as to feel that the more difficult and mysterious the Word of 
God seems, the more it honors his awful and revered Name. 
But such a position is entirely inconsistent with the Idea of 
giving the Bible to the people at all. If people are to have the 
Bible they should have it, not alone in their own language, 
but in the most intelligible and inviting form possible. That 
which is mysterious is not therefore more awc-inspiring. The 
hidden and the spiritual are not necessarily one. The Bible 
is meant to be an open book, completely revealing the Word 
of God as it grew in the lives of men until it came to the full 
light in Jesus Christ. Reading it should be made easy and 
even inevitable. 

The purpose of the present volume is to suggest some ways 
of reading the Bible that will help to make it glow with 
meaning. An examination needs to be made of current ways 
of reading it, of various possible uses of the best methods of 
reading, and of tools for the reader that will be as sharp 
as the tools of the worker. Comprehending the Bible may 
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not be immediately easy to those uaskilled in its lines of 
thonght, but it is surprising how much a little attention to 
simple principles and procedures will help. "We need to fol- 
low Parti’s injunction to Timothy, "Give heed to reading.” “ 

- I Tim. 4: 13. 



chapter 2 

HOW DO YOU READ? 

Jp "rga(iing maketh a. full mati, as Bacon insisted, tlicn 
surely those who follow him who came to bring fulness of 
life ought to be great readers* And if the Bible is what the 
Christian church has always claimed it is, the lamp of God 
to our feet, then the Christian church ought logically to be 
filled with those who joyfully search it out. 

But, in addition to the facts already noted, tliat tlie Bible 
seems unattractive and unintelligible to many, wc have now 
to face the sobering reality that so many do uoi know how lo 
read. Such a statement is not, of course, intended to imply 
that any appreciable number of the churclr.s' constituency do 
not “know letters”; but an acquaintance with words is not 
the sole requirement for reading. Many people who feel tlioy 
read a great deal actually get but little out of it, and most of 
us need to learn some of the elementary principles about 
reading if we would get good results. 

Principles of Good Reading 

Certain of these principles are true, not only of Bible read- 
ing, but of the reading of an essay, a poem, a novel, or even 
a newspaper. Reading consists in getting the thought ap- 
preciatively, so that one sees what the author is driving at 
and feels it from the author’s point of view, whether he agrees 
with it or not. Now, obviously, such reading is not done by 
a slavish following of words, nor by a painful analysis of the 
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thought, unless one is reading some abstract treatise that is 
very hard to imdcrstand. Rather it means the getting of the 
spirit and the message as a whole. This can be missed by too 
slow or careful a reading, just as it can be missed by reading 
hurriedly or carelessly. It is necessary, on the one hand, to 
think of what one is doing, to put other things out of his 
mind, noting the beauty of style and the development of 
thought as he goes. It is necessary, on the other hand, to read 
fast enough and in sufficient quantities to get really inter- 
ested in what one is reading, and to keep details of the read- 
ing itself or distractions from the outside from spoiling the 
results. Other things being equal, that which is read alertly, 
quickly, and with full attention, means more and is better 
retained than that which is pored over by a plodding, “faith- 
ful” reader, or that which is done in snatches by a sketchy 
reader. These familiar facts need re-emphasis every time one 
takes up a book. They are of great importance in reading the 
Book of books. 

But the reading of the Bible has also developed a special set 
of sins and follies that need correction. Many well-meaning 
people seldom pick up their Bibles except when they are tired 
and sleepy and ready for bed, and then wonder why the 
words do not leap out at them in the way they did from the 
pages of the story read two hours earlier in the evening. For 
the Bible has many stories, and in spite of the archaic lan- 
guage and other drawbacks in the style of our familiar Eng- 
lish translations, the stories do catch the imagination if given 
half a chance. But, how many intelligent Christians drop 
down on the arm of a chair to finger nervously over a page 
of the Bible for a few minutes, half in satisfaction of a con- 
scientious scruple that they ought to be reading it, and half 
in pathetic longing for something, they know not exactly 
what! They have read their evening paper in the comfort of 
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their best lounge chair, and with all the deliberateiiess tliat any 
writer could desire. It is out of such habits that the excuses 
of “not enough time” or "can’t understand it” frequently 
arise. The approach and posture in Bible reading can nutke 
all the difference between drudgery and pleasure. 

But after all, how do you read? Assuming that you give an 
honest chance to the message of the Bible, how do you go 
about getting acquainted with it? There are many methods of 
reading that are followed by Christians. Each has its good 
points, but most of the popular ones have also their serious 
drawbacks. 

Common Methods of Bible Reading 

There is the custom of reading by verges picked at random. 
You leaf here and there through the Bible, and read what- 
ever you happen to open to, or whatever happens to strike 
your fancy. And you sometimes get a good thouglit tliat 
way. You are in a certain mood, and the message of a Bible 
passage strikes you directly. You catch a thought as it soars 
on the wing, and it is evermore memorable in connection 
with the occasion on which you read it. You may even mark 
a date in your Bible at the point to which you turned, and 
you may feel that you were divinely guided to open the book 
at that point. 

Now there is no object in disputing the occasional value 
of such procedure. That the blessings of God may at times 
descend upon casual and fleeting use of scripture is as true as 
the- certainty that spontaneous, importunate prayer in the 
midst of dire extremity may be real. But one who limits him- 
self to that kind of prayer will learn little of the blessedness 
of abiding fellowship with God, which is the highest essence 
of prayer. And one who trusts entirely to random Bible read- 
ing will get little of the real message of the Bible, or of its 
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full-orbed worth for his life. He is trusting the greatest book 
in the world to chance, and tliough, on occasion when his 
need is real, God may speak to him through that chance, on 
most occasions he gets nothing at all. 

Worse than that, such a reader often misleads himself, for 
he will take a verse from the Psalms and then turn over to 
Paul, putting two things together that have no immediate 
connection. Some striking similarity may lead him to think he 
sees some connection. He may put together two things that are 
really on different subjects altogether. Before long he may be 
off on a tangent. Many of the sects and isms that beset Amer- 
ican Christianity have come about in just this way. The prin- 
ciple that "scripture is to be interpreted by scripture” is no 
more a blanket principle to apply to all thinking about the Bible 
than it would be to interpret a sentence in the editorial col- 
umn of the morning newspaper by an account on the sports 
page. One might find an editorial about some sport, but un- 
less he docs the two have no connection. The whole practice 
of thinking about the Bible and casually reading it in this 
hit and miss way grows out of understanding the book to be 
a collection of texts — a misunderstanding implanted in many 
Christians unconsciously by much of our random type of 
preaching and by much of our piecemeal theology that seeks 
to establish some tenet by a verse of scripture. It is this habit 
that has led some people to say contemptuously, "You can 
prove anything by the Bible.” 

A second popular way of reading the Bible is by chapter 
divisions. This may be done in order or again, as with the 
verses, at random. Now sometimes a chapter of the Bible is 
a unit in itself and a real message may come from this way 
of reading, as for example, the jjth chapter of Isaiah with 
its gracious invitation. But more often a chapter belongs in 
a larger setting — a story or a discussion or a teaching. To 
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stop at the end of the second chaptcc of the Gospel of M.uk, 
just because it is the end o£ a chapter, is to stop in the midst 
o£ Jesus’ presentation of the Sabbath to the Pharisees of the 
Galilean synagogues. To begin at the beginning of even so 
famous a chapter as the thirteenth of I Corinthians is to miss 
the point out of which it grows in the last few verses of the 
twelfth. The twentieth chapter of Hxodus with its ptesenta- 
tion of the Ten Commandments has suffered greatly by being 
severed from the nineteenth, which describes the setting of 
awe in the midst of which the commandments were given. 
Chapter divisions, like verse divisions, arc an expedient of 
the church, devised in the middle ages for convenience of 
reference, but never intended as stopping points in reading. 
They sometimes represent happy divisions in the thought and 
sometimes they do not. A chapter may even begin in the 
middle of a sentence, as in the case of the 22nd chapter of 
the Book of Acts. 

Again, there arc many devour souls who read the Bible 
straight through from beginning to end in portions of vary- 
ing length. This method, too, has its values. One Is at least 
sure that he is not habitually slighting any part, and he is 
sure that he has gone over it all, though he may take so long 
in doing it that he has forgotten much of the first part by 
the time he nears the end. But, it is at best an artificial plan. 
As we pointed out in the first chapter, the books of the Bible 
are often not chronologically arranged. There is often no spe- 
cial thought connection in going from one of them to the 
next. There would often be much greater value in going to 
a book in another part of the Bible that is more closely re- 
lated. Judges and Ruth, occurring together, do indeed go 
together beautifully, as the story of Ruth occurs in the times 
of the Judges. For the same reason, the prophecies of Amos 
and Hosea should be read with the middle portion of 
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II Kings, since the history of their times is there described. 
There arc, as we shall see, definite reasons for the occurrence 
of the books as we have them. We are not suggesting that 
the order is hodge-podge; fai from it. Indeed, if one knows 
why he is doing it, he may read the books of the Bible with 
profit in exactly the order in which they occur. But there is 
little particular value in going through them thus without 
seeing any reason for it. 

Moreover, in reading the Bible straight through, the aver- 
age reader fails largely to get the emphases that he needs. He 
will read the genealogical tables in Matthew and Luke with 
the same proportions of time that he gives to these same gos- 
pels’ presentation of the Sermon on the Mount. He is in 
danger of treating the entire Bible as a fetish, to be devoutly 
read through, whether or no; and this is a way, not of honor- 
ing the Bible, but of dishonoring it. Above all, he is likely 
to fall .1 prey to the various schemes (or reading the Bible 
through in a year, or in three years, or in some other exact 
period of time — schemes that result in slavery to the letter of 
a task rather than in freedom for the joy of a real accom- 
plishment. 

Sometimes, studious people try to follow a guide for read- 
ing the Bible by topics, as a corrective to the lack of emphasis 
in reading it straight through. But here again, whatever val- 
ues may be gained arc decidedly limited by the artificiality of 
the pursuit. For men do not live by topics. You cannot trace 
purity through the Bible, and then love, and then truthful- 
ness, and then something else, and get a good life by adding 
them all together. Not only are you bound to miss much 
because you never can get enough topics, but you miss much 
related thought that is couched in different language. You 
are like the man who traced the thought of sacrifice through 
the Bible in this way and omitted the fifth chapter of Revela- 
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tion with its wonderful picture of the Lamb, standing as 
though it had been slain. That glorious chapter happens not 
to contain the word “sacrifice.” 

Even reading by book% in carefully selected order will not 
always produce the sense of a unified thought. A book of 
the Bible by no means always confines itself to a single theme. 
Paul’s letter to the Galatians does, and can well be read at a 
single sitting and as one thought. But Paul’s second letter to 
the Corinthians, though not long, contains three distinct 
themes, quite separated in thought and purpose. 

Reading by Units op Thought 

The best of all ways to read the Bible with satisfaction is 
by utiHs of thought. A Bible that is well paragraphed, and one 
in which the chapters and verses do not stand out too promi- 
nently will help greatly in this. For the pai'agraph of wiTting 
represents more nearly than anything else the way people 
think. 

But this means that one must know the purpose and 
method of the writers. If you know the sermonizing intent 
of Matthew, for example, you know why all that Jesus said 
on Righteousness is gathered together in one great sermon 
which we call “The Sermon on the Mount,” though you will 
find most of the same material scattered over eleven chapters 
of the gospel of Luke in the form of short sayings connected 
with special occasions. If you know the surprising depths of 
Paul’s patriotism, you understand why chapters 9-1 1 of his 
epistle to the Romans belong together. A unit of thought is 
any passage, however long or short, that nahtrally belongs 
together, and should be read and understood together becati.se 
it deals with just one theme. In much of the book of Prov- 
erbs, though not in all, each separate verse is a unit of 
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thought by itself, and therefore reading by verses is quite in 
order. You can begin anywhere and stop anywhere; it does 
not matter much. But in the book of Judges, the story of 
Samson, chs. is one unit of thought in itself, and it 

is absurd to stop short of these four chapters in reading. To 
one who has never tried it, the effect of reading a complete 
story from the Bible at a sitting comes with a thrill of sur- 
prise, and often produces an enthusiasm for Bible reading 
that transforms life habits. 

But, it goes without saying that the average reader needs 
help, and a good deal of it, if he is going to read his Bible in 
such a way. Sometimes the units of thought stand out very 
clearly. Again they are obscured. Almost anyone can tell that 
the 114th Psalm is a poem in itself descriptive of the exodus 
of Israel from Egypt. It takes only a little closer observation 
to see that the 43 rd Psalm should always be read as an addi- 
tional stanza to the 42 nd. But the average reader will hardly 
discern that the immortal rhapsody of Isaiah, chs. 40-66, a 
unit in itself in some ways, contains, none the less, three 
distinct divisions of thought. Once shown this, the reader 
readily learns to appreciate these three parts of this great 
masterpiece. 



chapter 3 

READING A BOOK AS A BOOK 


The Bible is a short book. It will amaze the rather casual 
reader to find in how brief a time most of the books of the 
Bible can be read. And brevity is not alone the soul of wit, 
but also of much of the charm of sacred writing. 

Wherever it is possible, it is desirable to read at a sitting 
those books of the Bible which are in themselves units of 
thought. In this way the flow of a single idea is not inter- 
rupted but ofttiraes sweeps in upon the heart, where other- 
wise it would get dammed up and forgotten. 

The time required to read most of the books of the Bible 
at a sitting is really very slight. Making ample allowance for 
leisureliness in reading habits, even for oral reading, more 
than half of the sixty-six books can be read in an average of 
about twenty minutes, no one of them requiring an hour. 
Thus the following reading schedule might be constructed: 


From the Old Testavrent 

Ruth , , , 

Esther .... 

Ecclesiastes 

Song of Solomon 

Lamentations 

Hosea . 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 


20 minutes 

4J 

4y 

30 

40 

45 

20 

40 

J 


l£ 
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Jonah 

, 10 

Micah 

. . ay 

Nahum . . . 

10 

Habakkuk 


Zephaniah 

II 

Haggai , , . .... 

. . 10 

Zechaiiah . . ... 

JO minutes 
to one hour 

Malachi 

II 

Fiom the Hew ‘Testament 

Galatians . 

30 

Ephesians 

30 

Philippians .... 

20 

Colossians 

. 20 

I Thossalonlans 

20 

II Thcssaloniaiis 

XO 

I Timothy . 

■ ^i 

II Timothy 

. . 20 

Titus . , . . 

. . . ro 

Philemon 

. . . 5 

James 

• ■ ^i 

I Pctcf 

. . . 30 

II Peter , 

ii 

I John . . . . .... 

• 30 

II John . . .... 

I 

.Ill John 

. . . 5 

Jude . . . . 

• • I 

The more rapid reader will find that he does not actually 

need so much time as that suggested above for most of these 

books, and to the list of those that can 

be read in an hour 

or less he will quickly add such epistles as 

Hebrews, II Corin- 

thians, and even I Corinthians, and such 

an Old Testament 
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book as Daniel. Speed is not, of course, ibo only object in 
reading the Bible, nor is it the main one. Ro-uling a book 
through in a certain length of time may be done more as 
a stunt than anything else; chinches have read the entire 
New Testament through in an evening, often in the spirit of 
seeing if they can do it. Nevertheless, it is a rewarding experi- 
ence to take any one of the above list as a single unit of 
reading in the same way that one would take a thirty-minute 
article or an hour’s magazine story. 

Many readers of the Bible have had rich experiences in 
reading through, at a single sitting, books that are still longer 
than an hour’s reading time. Especially do the gospels appeal 
in a new way when read thus. This is not the only good way 
to read them, but in a sense, as we shall see later, each of them 
IS but a single unit of thought. 

Wlten we examine the question of what dilTorcnt kinds of 
books are best treated as units of thought, the first thing 
that strikes us is that they all have to do in some way with 
a story. It is the story interest that makes most teaching live, 
and the writers of the books of the Bible knew how to t.se 
stories. 


The Hero Story Book 

There is first of all the hero story. Many of the long.’r 
books of the Bible, as will appear in the next chapter, are 
made up of collections of hero stories, and their units of 
thought are clearly seen from a list of the names of the heroes. 
But certain boohs have to do altogether with one hero, or, 
more often (oddly enough, perhaps) with one heroine. We 
shall examine two Old Testament cases. 

There is the book of Ruth. This delightful little pastoral in 
prose, this idyl of the home, is spoiled by dividing it up into 
four chapters. The picture is too vivid to be a good continued 
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stoiy; it needs to be seen all at once. The utter dejection of 
the withered old Naomi; the self -abnegating loyalty of the 
young and attractive Ruth; the desperate attempt to make 
a living and to find a place in Naomi’s old home; the courtly 
surprise and chaste approaches of the man of Jehovah’s des- 
tiny — Boaz, the man of kindly, careful dealing; the sudden 
and glorious conclusion; — all these are marks of progress, 
but not of division in this lovely story. Behind the deep emo- 
tion that is evident, one sees passing by many of the every- 
day scenes of the days of the Judges: famine driving people 
from a settled life, acquiescence in union with foreign peo- 
ples; customs of travel and of home life; customs of the 
fields, and especially the danger to young women in these 
times when "there was no law in the land,” and when the 
repeated statement of the book of Judges that "every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes” (i/: 6 ; 21: 15) 
became only a refined way of saying that every man did 
what he desired. The noble romantic clement in the story is 
all the more picturesque against the quaint background of 
the threshing floor and the court scene at the town gate. It 
should be noted that this brief book manages to sketch with 
exquisite skill scenes from home life, from industry, from 
legal life, from social fellowship, from sale of property. Very 
evident is the religious background of it all even where no 
form of worship is introduced, as seen in such a note as the 
formal greeting of friends who meet (2:4), the protective 
benediction of Boaz to Ruth (5; 10), and the prayer for 
Jehovah’s blessing on the union of the two lovers {4: ii, 12, 
14) . This little book is a unit of thought. 

There is the book of Esther. This can indeed be read as a 
continued story as Ruth cannot. With all the queenliness of 
Esther there is something very feminine about her. She uses 
all her woman’s arts to bring the king to her way and ac- 
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complish Ber dangerous mission. Among these arts are not 
only her beauty and the effectiveness of her personality, but 
her skill in creating expectancy. Esther knows how to build 
up her plans and to cause just those delays that will give time 
for the gathering momentum of her forces. Truly her astute 
uncle understood her as well as the purpose of God when he 
said, "Who knoweth whether thou art not come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this?” (4: 14). Esther’s policy of 
delay is best seen when she bids Hainan and the king to a 
banquet and whets their curiosity by bidding them to an- 
other before she will speak her mind (ch. 5) . Taking his cue 
from her policy the author seems to organize his story of her 
around delayed or interrupted incidents, especially in the 
earlier parts, and if one desires, the story may be broken at 
these points for reading. Thus each of the first three chapters 
can be read separately, the brilliant story of the great feast 
when Vashti was deposed as queen, the story of the rise of 
Esther, and the story of the tricky Hainan. Chapters 4 and 
5 must go together as the story of Esther’s plan aided by 
Mordecai. Chapter 6 is the really artistic break in the story, 
the one place where a modern author would delightedly 
write, "To be continued,” Here, between the first and second 
banquets that Esther gives is the interlude of the king’s sleep- 
less night. From there on the story runs more evenly to its 
conclusion, and the remainder of the book should be read 
without pause. Of course the entire book may easily be read 
as a unit, for the imagination can readily allow for the effect 
of Esther’s policy of interruption. 


Story Books of Prophets 

But not only the books that present heroes or heroines are 
noteworthy as story units. There are certain books which we 
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number among the prophets that arc quite obviously single 
stories. 

The book of Jonah readily suggests itself. Perhaps this book 
is more often thought of as a unit than most of the others, 
although the tendency to stop with its curiosities blinds the 
eyes of many to the fact that here is one of the greatest books 
of the Bible. It is very definitely a teaching book. Its message 
is summed up in its closing question, “Should not I spare 
Nineveh?” The great heart of God revealed here should not 
be stilled by debates on the historicity of the character of 
Jonah or the date of the book, or the question of whether 
the story of the great fish and the preaching in Nineveh are 
to be taken literally or only symbolically. The book is didac- 
tic, as the closing question shows. In effect that question asks, 
"Cannot other peoples share in the love of God?” 

Here is the living epic of a man called to be a preacher, — 
a missionary who, like so many others of later day, did not 
want to respond. And his unwiltingne.ss had a mixture of 
personal desire and patriotic feeling and (hard to realize!) 
religion as he understood it. “Go preach the preaching that 
I bid thee,” came the voice of Jehovah. “Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” But that was just what Jonah 
wanted to happen. Had not Nineveh been most cruel of Is- 
rael’s enemies? What greater glory to the righteousness of 
Israel’s God than the overthrow of Nineveh? Now the easy 
conclusion would be that Jonah did not know well enough 
the mercy of Jehovah. But the point of the story is that he 
knew it too well. He knew it far better than he wanted to 
know it. It was from the idea of Jehovah’s universal mercy 
that Jonah ran away. And he took ship in exactly the oppo- 
site direction from Nineveh, and "he paid the fare thereof” 
in more senses than one. The drama of the deep sea and the 
far distant dry land is the awakening of Jonah, not to a be- 
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lief in God’s mercy; — he docs not desire it any more than he 
did at first; — but to the inevitableness of that mercy. He 
goes to Nineveh and preaches with the most fatalistic feeling 
any preacher ever had, and when things come out as he knew 
they would, he sulks and is angry at his fate, Behold a 
preacher who grieves because men have listened to his preach- 
ing and have turned to God! It is the absurdity of this situ- 
ation that Jonah must be shown. The story of the gourd that 
grew up in Jonah’s retreat outside the city walls which was 
beloved by him because it meant much to him, becomes the 
parable by which Jehovah may at last bring home to the 
unwilling prophet how much the people of Nineveh and 
even its cattle mean to him. 

Now all the movement of the story of Jonah is missed if 
one stops reading at the end of any of the book’s four short 
chapters. The book itself is but a leaf, and needs to be read 
at one sitting, and fairly rapidly, to make its message glow. 
Similarly, with such prophetic stories as those of Habakkuk, 
Daniel, and Hosea, division tends to sj^oil the message. 

I'NTnU.PRETA'nONS OF LiFE STOMES 

So far, we have been considering story books of the Bible 
that can best be read each as one story. But, there are other 
books which are essentially story interpretations, and which 
also mean more if read as a unit with the story element 
prominent. 

Take, for example, Paul’s letter to the Galatians, What 
could be further from a story, someone asks? Is not this the 
deep theological treatise out of which Protestantism grew? 
Yet, bach of this seemingly theoretical writing is the burning 
passion of a life story, and the letter is in reality the inter- 
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pretatioii of that story. Saul, the zealous persecutor of the 
church, has become Paul the zealous apostle of the faith. But 
that faith is questioned, and his apostlcship is questioned, and 
that in the church itself. It would seem that one who had 
spurned the apostles and belled the faith would be kind and 
patient with those who were doing the same things now, but 
not thus does the course of human history run. Those who 
have been the hardest to win often become the most bitter 
and intolerant against those who still cannot see the light. It 
is the greatness of their own change that makes them so. The 
gospel has done so much for them that they can brook no 
failure to see it m its richness. So the passion and intolerance 
of Paul break forth at their keenest in this letter directed to 
the Galatian region where the gospel of faith and the reality 
of Paul’s own apostlcship arc being the most questioned. To 
get the full sweep of that passion, and appreciate the reason- 
ablcnc.ss of that intolerance, the letter needs to be read at a 
sitting. The writer will never forget his own experience, 
when, as a college youth, he sat down one day and read in 
fifteen minutes this fiery note of Christianity’s beginnings. 
The thrill that came over him drew him into the ardor of the 
apostle so potently that the glow has never died. 

As with the life of Paul, so with the life of Jesus. It is to 
be found told as a story interpretation. Certainly not in the 
Gospel of Matthew, nor yet in the Gospel of John. But then, 
one would not look for the interpretation of Paul’s life as a 
story in his letter to the Romans or to the Ephesians. Gala- 
tians fulfills Its unique purpose here. And so with the life of 
Jesus. The Gospels of Mark and Luke present story interpre- 
tations of that life, and of these the Gospel of Mark is the 
better illustration. 

I was once ashed to substitute in a Sunday School class of 
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ten or a dozen Junior boys. The boys were unresponsive to 
the series of lessons being taught, and were ridiculing the idea 
of preparing any lesson ahead of time. They had a view of 
Jesus common among boys of Junior age, that he was a sort 
of sissy loved by women and little children. I asked the boys 
if they would be fair enough to do just one thing: forget all 
about the regular lesson for the next Sunday, read the first 
two chapters of the Gospel of Mark and see what they thought 
of Jesus. I even dared them not to come back to Sunday 
School unless they had read those chapters. The boys took the 
dare and read and came. Most of them had some warmth of 
feeling in their response the next Sunday. I asked them what 
impression of Jesus they got. One of them summed up his 
feelings by answering, “Boy, he stue got over the ground 
fast.” An expert theologian could hardly have done better. 
The whole point of view of Mark’s gospel is the painting of 
a pieture of rapid movement. It is a sound film of the great 
hero Jesus. There is little chronology, but rather a p(n-trayal 
of what sort of creature he was by the leaping story of his 
work. No wonder a city newspaper editor said he required all 
his cub reporters to read the Gospel of Mark in order to learn 
how to tell a story that Vi^ould get the headlines and make the 
first page! 

Perhaps the grandest section of the gospel is that from 
4: 35 through 5: 43. Here we have the Master of life pre- 
sented to us in four moving stories which ought all to be in 
one chapter. He is first the master of the storm in nature, 
then of the storm in the demoniac mind, then of the storm 
of shrinking in the sick woman’s timid soul, then of the 
storm of death in the household of the ruler. But, this is only 
an unusually good example of the sort of thing that is to be 
found throughout Mark’s brief account: not merely a narra- 
tive, but an interpretation by realistic story, of the life and 
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character of Jesns. Anyone who reads the gospel of Mark 
thus, at one sitting, has in store for him a new entrance into 
the heart of the Master, a real vision of Jesus as though he 
were here in the flesh. 



chapter 4 


READING A BOOK ACCORDING TO ITS 
STORY DIVISIONS 

In the last chapter we considered what it means to read as 
a unit a book of the Bible that contains just one story or is 
an interpretation of just one story. But there are many books 
of the Bible that deal with more than one story. Many of 
these would be too long to read at a single sitting unless one 
devoted considerable time to the reading. But they can be 
appreciated rather easily by learning to divide them at the 
point of their passing from one story to another. 

Story Units op Characturs 

Among these boohs, the easiest to handle are those that .are 
built around the lives of heroes. Just as hooks like Ruth and 
Esther offer the story unit of the single hero, so books like 
Genesis and Judges offer a number of story units grouped 
around the characters of famous men. 

Take Genesis for example. If one knows the life story of 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, he knows 
the book of Genesis, He does not even need to make an ex- 
ception of the story of creation, for this is artistically told as 
part of the story of Adam. The universe was made for man. 
Indeed one of the most disastrous mistakes that can be made 
in reading the book of Genesis is to pin the mind on the 
stories of events rather than on the stories of men. The events 
are narrated to trace the development of the characters of the 
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men. The ereaiion finds its purpose In the God-image in 
Adam. The flood finds its higher purpose In the contrasting 
picture of the righteousness of Noah. The growth of the 
faithful Abram from his leaving Ur to his worship at Bethel, 
from his sojourning in Egypt to his offering up of the son of 
promise, is central in importance to a large section of Genesis. 
The development of Jacob from his early days with Isaac and 
Rebekah and Esau to his good bargain at Bethel, from his 
crafty management of Laban’s affairs to his real change in 
the wrestling at Penlel, is the story of the unfolding of a life 
under the hand of God. The early interest in the boyhood 
of Joseph with his dreams and his fancies issues in the closing 
chapters of Genesis which are the epic of this strong, pure 
character. 

It is a great mistake to let one’s interest in the book of 
Genesis center in a debate about the kind of creation story, 
or the relation of the story of the flood to flood stories in 
Babylonian literature, or the question as to whether the 
movements of Abraham represent the movements of a tribe, 
or the historical relation of the stories of Joseph to the dy- 
nasties of the Egyptian Pharaohs. As will be noted in a later 
chapter dealing with outlines of Biblical books, the watershed 
of Genesis is at the story of the tower of Babel in chapter 1 1 . 
This story may not seem to center m persons, and it is indeed 
the point of transfer from the book’s concern with the world 
in general to the family of Israel. Yet, even at Babel, the real 
interest is in the character of the men that caused the unity 
of human life to fail. As a matter of fact the whole book of 
Genesis is quite comparable in literary style and method of 
procedure with such works as the Iliad and the Aeneid, and it 
may be said to be a series of epics of great lives. 'What the 
wanderings of Ulysses were to the authors of the classics, the 
wanderings of Abraham were to the writer of Genesis, and 
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he narrated them with the same passionate devotion to his 
hero. The reader of the first book of the Bible will learn to 
know character if he divides the book in his reading into just 
the five or six divisions that mark off its great men. 

■Wliy say five or six? Because there is some question whether 
the stories of Isaac should be considered a separate cycle. It 
is told that Abraham Mendelssohn used to say smilingly, "I 
am nobodyj I am only the son of Moses Mendelssohn, the 
philosopher, and the father of Felix Mendelssohn, the musi- 
cian.” In a similar way, Isaac appears in the book of Genesis 
as the son of Abraham and the father of Jacob. It will be 
noted that practically all the stories of Isaac are told with 
reference to one of the other two. “He digged again the wells 
which his father had dug,” sums up Isaac’s early life as a 
peaceful shepherd. His wooing is done for him by his fath- 
er’s servant. His household is dominated by his wife Rebekali. 
His last days are noteworthy only as they determine the lot 
of his son Jacob. An Abraham cycle there certainly is; a 
Jacob cycle is equally distinct; but Isaac fades into the mist 
between the two. 

The most fascinating of all the cycles of the book of Gene- 
sis is that of Joseph. The story runs in romantic development 
from chapter 37 to the end of the book, though it contains 
by contrast in chapter 38 the story of the lechery of Jacob’s 
sons. This complete story of Joseph can easily be read in an 
hour or less, thus taking its place with the list of books dr.awn 
up at the beginning of chapter 3. Yet how few Christians 
have ever read the story as one! The division into thirteen 
difierent chapters makes it look like a stupendous task, and 
scores of good people who think nothing of an hour’s maga- 
2ine story have never thought to read the story of Joseph. 
Yet there are few stories in literature more rewarding. I have 
myself known several families with children who had found 
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difficulty in becoming interested in the Bible, but -who found 
that interest whetted by the reading of the life of Joseph at 
one or two sittings. The effect of the prophetic dreams, of the 
prolonged deceit of Joseph’s brothers, of the travail of Ja- 
cob’s soul, of the convergence of circumstances in Egypt and 
Canaan, of the play of the will of God upon the doings of 
men, of the pitcousness of the famine-stricken family, of 
Joseph’s deep understanding of the meaning and require- 
ments of forgiveness, — all these and many more, well known 
though they are, when read as elements in one connected 
story quicken the spirit with a new delight. For the story of 
Joseph as narrated in the Bible is one of the best told stories 
in all the world, and the religious interpretation of history 
which it unfolds is both charming and convincing. Modern 
novelists and dramatists now vie with each other in letting 
their imaginations play upon it. 

In a similar way the book of Judges should be read, not as 
separate chapters, nor as a series of disconnected events, but 
as groups of stories of heroes, each story a unit in Its own 
right. 

Story Units of Occasions 

But not all of the longer boohs can be divided for reading 
according to the various characters who are prominent. Some- 
times there is only one outstanding character in all the book, 
and the units of thought are important occasions in his life 
or in the life of the people he leads. The book of Deuteron- 
omy is a case in point. It is, as its name implies, the "second 
law,” not in the sense that it is a new law, but in the sense 
that it is a fresh recital, a new interpretation, of the law in 
terms of great occasions in the life of Israel. The book defi- 
nitely states these occasions and represents them as being 
made great by Moses’ re-interpretations of the law. Deuteron- 
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omy is the written record of wh;it purports to be spoken 
rhetoric, one of the finest examples of the rhetorical style in 
all literature. The book should be read then according to 
these occasions of its spoken messages. The divisions are 
clearly marked in the book itself.^ Such a procedure will, of 
course, divide the book into quite unequal sections. One of 
these sections will be long, but it is of such a nature that to 
stop here and there in it, and then take it itp again will not 
mean to lose the thread of contact. The book, read in this 
way, will appeal especially for its fine insight into the needs 
of human nature, its stress on the humanitarian character of 
Israel’s law, and its noble consciousness of God’s justice and 
mercy. 

Story Units of Prophetic Visions 

There is another type of book, often a longer book, in 
which neither different characters nor distinct occasions serve 
as the natural divisions. The books of the Old Testament 
prophets make remarkable reading when gone at In an in- 
telligent fashion. It is a shame to leave them to the sense of 
mystery which so often surrounds them, or to the interest of 
those alone who give them some bizarre interpretation. It is, 
of course, not always possible for the average reader of the 
Bible to understand the historical background of the proph- 
et’s message. Needed help can be found in dictionaries and 
commentaries. But the place to start is not with outside helps, 
but always with the Bible Itself. In the case of the prophets, 
learning to start and stop with a new prophetic vision is the 
beginning of wisdom. The prophets preached, or taught, only 
when they had a particular "burden” or "vision,” and the 
markings of these new messages usually stand out. 

^ For this and all other detailed dlustrations of the divisions of books of the 
Bible, see the outlines in chapters 7 and S, 
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Among the "Minor,” that is, the shorter, boohs of the 
prophets, Amos makes a good example. As has already been 
pointed out, the entire book can be read in three-quarters of 
an hour. Yet it can also be read in shorter units. The book is 
a collection of brief oracles of a desert preacher. Even the in- 
experienced reader will soon note that the first two chapters 
are alike with their oft-repeated phrase, “For three transgres- 
sions of such and such a people, yea, for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof, saith the Lord.” This is the re- 
frain of most of the eight or ten short stanzas of the poem 
of judgment which composes these first two chapters. 

The American Revised Version helps the reader by giving 
a double paragraph break at the beginning of the third chap- 
ter of the book of Amos, and again at the beginning of the 
seventh chapter. But even without this help, most readers 
would soon see that the reading from chapter 3 through 
chapter 6 is in quite similar tone and style, and quite diflerent 
from the fiist two chapters. It will do anyone good to read 
chapters 3-d without stopping, but, if one desires still more 
breaks, he will soon learn to make them, regardless of chapter 
divisions, at the points where typical prophetic introductions 
occur: "Hear this word,” or simply, "Hear ye,” or "Thus 
saith the Lord.” 

The last three chapters of the prophecy of Amos, 7-9, 
have still a different ring. Recurring throughout them is the 
pointer, "Thus the Lord showed me.” Object after object is 
brought in by Amos and used symbolically to interpret vari- 
ous visions which the Lord has showed him. The prophets did 
a good deal of preaching of this kind. 

The Bible reader will soon get interested in the works of 
the prophets if he seeks for such marks of prophetic messages. 
The quest has all the interest of a hunt, with the sermons of 
the prophet as reward. In the case of Amos, the hunt will 
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take one through vivid paragraphs o£ vision of the nation’s 
sins and of God’s judgment, with the rural figures of the 
prophet from the hills echoing down the choked streets of 
Samaria, the city where he thundered forth his oracles. 

Among the "Major,” that is, the longer, books of the 
prophets, Isaiah may serve as an illustration of the units of 
prophetic vision. The first five chapters are very much in the 
style of Amos, displaying the sins of the people of Judah. 
Here the common phrases recur, "The vision that Isaiah did 
see,” "The word that Isaiah saw,” "Woe unto them.” These 
are marks of new oracles, and though they divide these chap- 
ters into very short passages, they are convenient guides in 
reading. 

With the beginning of chapter 6 , where the famous call of 
Isaiah occurs, the reader will note a somewhat new style. Now 
the notes of time become suggestive of natural breaks: “In 
the year that king Uzziah died;” "In the days of Ahaz;” "In 
that day.” This kind of prophecy, running through chapter 
12, has in it several different kinds of visions and a remark- 
able dirge poem (9; 8-10: 4) where the reader will readily 
pick out the oft-repeated refrain, 

For all this his anger is not turned away, 

But his hand is stretched out still. 

It will be still easier to follow Isaiah in chapters 13-Z3, 
where the recurring mark of division is the word "burden.” 
These chapters are mostly visions of doom on foreign nations, 
and it is most convenient to have these samples of Isaiah’s 
preaching collected in this fashion: "The burden of Baby- 
lon;” "The burden of Moab;” "The burden of Egypt;” "The 
burden of the wilderness of the sea” — to cite but a few. 
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With t'he twenty-fourth chapter the prophet returns to 
his earlier style, and from ^4— 35' there is a series of oracles 
where the lights of God’s mercy and the shadows of the na- 
tional sin play across each other. Elcre the common words 
that mark natural divisions of thought are “Behold,” “In 

that day,” “Woe to ,” and the like. There follows a short 

historical narrative, chapters 3(3-39, quite similar to one in 
the book of Kings, where any reader can tell that he would 
be making a grave mistake to interrupt himself short of com- 
pleting this story of Hezekiah’s wrestling with the practical 
problems of faith. 

Most readers of the Bible are aware that chapters 40-613 of 
the prophecy of Isaiah form a section to themselves, with 
quite differcirt mood and message from the first thirty-nine 
chapters. Here, the picture of the exile is poetically drawn 
and the rich promises of restoration are developed. It will not 
be so easy to decide where best to make breaks in the read- 
ing, nor is it so important, since the majestic flow of the 
thought and imagery of these chaptcis is so evenly sustained. 
Most people who have had experience in Bible reading like to 
divide these chapters Into three groups. Some of them find the 
units of the prophet’s visions marked off by the repeated say- 
ing at the end of chapters 48 and 37, “There is no peace to 
the wicked.” Others find a more natural division to be the 
ignoring of signs of vision altogether for so inspired a section, 
and reading entirely by the emphasis of the thought: “The 
glorious might of God,” 40—47; “The graciousness of God’s 
invitation,” 48—55; “The new call to righteousness,” 56-66. 
Within such limits as these the reader may stop almost any- 
where he finds it necessary, though the reading of long parts 
without pause will enhance the sense of beauty and majesty 
which this whole prophecy awakens. 
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Story Units of Problems 

Every now and tKen one will come aooss in the Bible 
books that fall into natural divisions of various problems the 
author is taking up. In such a way, one may read the attempts 
of the author of Ecclesiastes to satisfy his spirit. His varied 
experiments, and the troubles he finds, arc frequently intro- 
duced by some such phrase as, "I turned and saw,” or “Then 
I returned and considered.” 

Especially in the letters of the New Testament may be 
found a number of illustrations of dealing with church prob- . 
lems as separate units of thought. I Peter and James are good 
examples, but perhaps the clearest is I Corinthians. One may 
read this letter of Paul as a collection of remarks of good ad- 
vice, and may find in it some good doctrine, and beautiful 
poetry as well, without realizing how the thoughts are fitted 
together. So he will fail to get the real message of the letter 
from reading it piece-meal. But, if he senses the fact that the 
first four chapters, with all their emphasis on the difierent 
work of different leaders, and with all their seemingly un- 
related teaching about the cross of Christ and the wisdom of 
God, are dealing with just one problem, that of party strife 
in the Corinthian church, he begins to get the thought to- 
gether and to delight in its sense. The apostle is trying to 
solve the case of division into four parties by showing that the 
Corinthians are following the worldly wisdom of pride in 
favorite personalities, while the cross of Christ is God’s real 
wisdom that binds all groups together. Likewise, Paul treats 
in briefer compass the problems of immorality in the church, 
of lawsuits among members, and the difficult marriage prob- 
lems of this confused church. In fuller development again, he 
handles the very practical situation arising from the visits of 
church members to the meat-markets of idol temples (chap- 
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ters 8-io). If the rciider sees stich famous sayings as "Let 
him that thinkcth he standeth, take heed lest he fall” and “If 
meat maketh my brother to offend, I will cat no meat so long 
as the world standeth,” as part of the principles by which the 
apostle is wrestling with this vexing question of right and 
wrong, the sayings will mean far more than they do as 
isolated remarks. And best of all, the great thirteenth chapter 
of I Corinthians, so often taken out of its setting and made 
to be only an apostrophe to charity or love, will be clothed 
with altogether new glory when put back where it belongs 
in the discussion of the problems of the use of gifts or talents, 
chapters 12-14. Here Paul, in dealing with a richly gifted 
church, is trying to help his readers, not only to cherish their 
gifts in order of importance, but to find in love the key to the 
spirit in which one may use all gifts and without which any 
gift is "sounding brass and clanging cymbal.” These three 
chapters should always be read togctlier as one of the problem 
units of this practical, and yet decp-pjincipled, letter. 

Story Units of Teaching 

It may seem strange to use the word "story” as often as 
has been done in these pages. But really, all the books of the 
Bible which we have been considering are stories, looked at 
from the point of view of their units of thought. Ecclesiastes 
is a story book — the fascinating story of a man who sought 
soul comfort in this way and that. I Corinthians is not the 
hard treatise of an apostle, but a vital story of a church told 
by means of the meeting of its problems. 

Especially is this story element of the books of the Bible 
illustrated in the gospels. We have already seen this in the 
case of the Gospel of Mark with its appeal as a moving narra- 
tive of the life of Christ. In a quite different sense, this is 
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true of the Gospel of Matthew. Here is a gospel that is a 
"book” in a sense in which Mark is not. It is a carefully con- 
structed series of discourses, or sermons, arranged from the 
teachings of Jesus and bound together with so much of the 
narrative of his life as is necessary to give the discourses set- 
ting. The things that Jesus did are never of primary impor- 
tance in the Gospel of Matthew, but rather the things that he 
taught. And the things that he taught are seldom to be found 
as separated little gems of thought rising out of some occa- 
sion, or as single parables, after the fashion of Luke, but they 
generally occur in clusters of thought that develoi? "'^hal 
themes. 

Since our youth, we have recognized this to be true in 
Matthew’s “Sermon on the Mount.” The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh chapters quite obviously gather together into one dis- 
course a great deal of the teaching of Jesus. Much of this 
teaching is also to be found in Luke, though there it is scat- 
tered throughout many chapters of the gospel and occurs as 
separate sayings in conjunction with the occasions on which 
they were uttered. But in Mattlrew, not only arc these sayings 
grouped together around the one occasion of Jesus’ teaching 
on the mountain side; it is also noteworthy that only those 
sayings are used which fit in with the theme of the righteous- 
ness of the members of the kingdom of heaven. "Kingdom 
Righteousness” might be written as a title for the Sermon on 
the Mount as we find it in Matthew, and while much good 
can be gotten by reading it bit by bit, a new world opens up 
for the Christian who reads these three chapters at a sitting 
as he would listen to a sermon from beginning to end. 

But the "Sermon on the Mount” is only one of many ser- 
mons in the Gospel of Matthew. There is the missionary ser- 
mon in chapter lo, one of the most remarkable mission docu- 
ments in Christian literature. Once again, most of the sayings 
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that occur here are to be found scattered through Luke, but 
in Matthew they have been gatheted together as one sermon 
on the subject of missions — everything that Jesus ever said 
on missions, in fact, with the single exception of the "Great 
Commission.” Again, in chapter ii, there is a gathering of 
materials for a sermon on entering the kingdom, — why some 
come in and others do not, what kind of people find the 
readiest entrance, and the like. This is a sermon full of un- 
expected turns. 

There is, in Matthew’s gospel, a tendency to gather even 
the parables of Jesus into one connected discourse. This is 
especially true of the parables of the kingdom, as illustrated 
in chapter 13. Chapter 18 is also a sermon, grouping many 
teachings that illustrate humility, the beauty of its grace or 
the ugliness of life when it is lacking. In chapter 23, there is 
a seimon of “woes” against the scribes and Pharisees, and in 
the next two chapters a series of sermons to the disciples on 
the end of the age and Impending judgment. Even the events 
of passion week, as narrated in Matthew, show the influence 
of the sermonic element, as they are shot through with groups 
of teachings of the Master in the temple courts. The best way 
to read this gospel Is to divide it according to these units of 
teaching, and thus get the feel of its purpose. 



Chapter 5 

GETTING AT THE SPIRIT OF A BOOK 

Man does not live by thought alone. We have been looking 
at some of the books of the Bible which may be read as "units 
of thought.” But not all of the sacred literature gives special 
attention to thought. Some of it is primarily feeling. This is 
not to disparage any of the sixty-six books, nor is it to say 
that any one of them is devoid of thought. But it soon be- 
comes evident to the reader of the Bible that, while certain 
of its books center around some one line of ideas, as has been 
illustrated in chapter 3, and others of them center around a 
succession of ideas, as chapter 4 has portrayed, still others can 
be understood only by entering into their mood. They have 
come into existence because of a single mood, as in the case of 
some of the shorter ones, or they are a collection of many 
moods, as is supremely the case with the Psalm Booh, To lay 
the stress on thought content is often to miss the purpose of 
such literature. To learn to feel with the author or authors is 
to get the real value. 

The Unit of a Single Mood 

The prophecy of Nahum is not in the reading canon of a 
good many Christians. Some who have read it once have dis- 
missed it as impossible for Christian experience. Bitter, venge- 
ful, even vindictive, if this brief message is understood to be 
final thinking about the way a believer in God may react 

58 
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toward his enemies, then it just does not belong in the same 
volume with the teaching of Jesus on forgiveness. But the 
prophecy of Nahum is not teaching at all; it is feeling. It is a 
magnificent presentation of the spectacle of exultation over 
the downfall of evil. Its inspiration lies in its faithful pic- 
ture of aroused indignation. 

Consider the position of Nahum. The tyranny of Nineveh 
had long laid low his people. He had been witness to the 
gruelling fate of men, women, and children, whose blood 
was the same as his. And Nineveh had looked impregnable. 
The despair that sits on the shoulder of inevitable fate had 
been the portion of the Israelites. But now the prophet sees 
the real weakness of the oppressor. He realizes how soon she 
must collapse before other rising world powers. The heavy 
millstone of despair is whisked from his heart by the breath 
of a whirlwind, and he can but give vent to his pent-up feel- 
ing. 

“Jehovah is a Jealous God and avengeth,” he begins; "Je- 
hovah avengeth and is full of wrath.” This may not be the 
highest way to feel about God, but it is one way that good 
men frequently do feel. Nahum delights in viewing God’s 
judgment. It is almost with glee that he hears God speak to 
Nineveh repeatedly, “Behold, I am against thee.” ^ The 
graphic picture of the coming sack of Nineveh which forms 
the second chapter of the prophecy echoes the wild cries of 
bloody warfare as Nineveh gets a taste of her own medicine 
and seeks frantically to stave off the inevitable. The solemn 
dirges that close the first and third chapters have about them 
the irony of deserved destiny. We can understand how the 
prophet of a righteous God can feel that way, and if we give 
free rein to our sympathy with him we shall most truly read 
the book of Nahum. 


rNalium 2: 13J 3t j. 
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In far different mood is such a book of intense feeling as 
Paul’s letter to the Philippians. Here the apostle, who is all 
too often thought of as a cold logician, lays bare his heart. He 
is in prison — fettered for the gospel’s sake. To put a strong 
man in chains is sometimes to break his spirit. To tie down an 
active man is sometimes to make him go mad; but not when 
his spirit is as joyous in God and as triumphant in faith as is 
the spirit of Paul; not when a man has the refinement of feel- 
ing that can rejoice in what his less capable friends are priv- 
ileged to do while he is hindered. Such a spirit cannot be im- 
prisoned. 

Now, it would be absurd to say that Paul’s epistle to the 
Philippians contains no thought. As a matter of fact, it em- 
braces some of Paul’s finest theology. The second chapter 
contains some of Paul’s highest thinking about the person of 
Christ. Yet this thinking all comes out incidentally in the ex- 
pression of a mood. None of it is deliberately planned. It is 
the creation of spontaneous feeling. To get into the mood of 
joy and of loving Christian fellowship, and to read this little 
letter (preferably at one sitting) as the high-water mark in 
the expression of such joy and fellowship, is to understand it 
with the heart. 

"Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus,” ® 
is really the key-note of the letter. It is pre-eminently the 
New Testament’s exhortation to the imitation of Christ. To 
get into the spirit of the letter is to feel in turn the wide 
ranges of that fellowship. The willingness of Paul to imitate 
his Lord, his humility, his readiness to obey the higher will, 
his refusal of satisfaction with himself balanced by his con- 
tentment with "whatever state,” — all these and many more 
expressions of the mood of following Christ are caught up 
into the atmosphere of Christian fellowship in which the 

2 Phil. 2- J. 
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apostle can most cITectivcly urge his readers, "Be ye imitators 
together of me.” ■'* To get this "mind” is to read Philippians. 

The Booic of Psalms and the Range 
OF Human Feeling 

Not alone in the shorter books, where one feeling domi- 
nates, but in some of the longer ones too, where the range of 
mood is wide, feeling plays a great role in the best reading of 
the Bible. Of no book is this truer than the longest book. It 
is a well recognized fact that the book of Psalms about runs 
the gamut of human feeling. Yet this recognition does not 
always play the part it should in the actual reading of the 
book. "We still ask of this or that Psalm, “Is what it says al- 
ways true?”, when the all-important question is, “Does it 
portray in a true way to a religious life some ardent feeling of 
the soul?” This will mean that we will like some Psalms better 
than others because we more often enter into the inner cham- 
ber of their feeling. It will mean that we shall have to learn 
to like other Psalms whose mood is not so natural to us. It 
may even mean that some of us will shun a few Psalms whose 
feeling we do not care to share. But, at all times, we will 
strive to follow sympathetically along this arterial highway 
of spiritual emotions. If the Psalmist, exulting in God’s provi- 
dence, declares that he has “not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread,” * we will rejoice with him in that 
spirit, even though we have seen good people go hungry. If 
the Psalmist proclaims that God has rewarded him according 
to his righteousness, we will rejoice with him that that was 
possible and will forget the appearance of pride.® If the 
Psalmist imprecates the wrath of God upon his foes, going 

^ Phil. 3 i 17, 

^ Psa. 37! 25, 

® Psa. 18: 20, 24. 
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farther than Nahum in begging for wrath that has not yet 
been decreed, we will enter the poignancy of his suffering arid 
be humbled by our own impatience rather than by his.® For 
we must never forget that we are New Testament Christians, 
and that not all the Psalms of the days of the old covenant 
measure up to the spiritual and moral heights of the New 
Testament. But they may still be very valuable; for some of 
us have not yet caught up to their state of mind, and it will 
be worth while for all of us to see out of what varieties of 
religious experience God has brought his people to the full 
light that is in Jesus Christ. With this in mind, we shall be 
better fitted to remember that the Psalm Book has been the 
great source of Christian, as well as of Jewish, devotion. 

Now there is much to be gained by reading the Psalm Book 
straight through in the American Revised Version, where it 
is all printed as poetry. But, we will do well to try to group 
the Psalms according to their differing moods, and to read 
them in this way many times until their shades of emotion 
glow for us. Only so will we be apt to emphasize feeling over 
teaching as we should. 

There is no one correct way to classify the Psalms accord- 
ing to the feeling that is dominant. Obviously there are many 
Psalms that express more than one hind of feeling. Just as ob- 
viously one kind of feeling will often shade over into an- 
other, so that it is hard to draw a line between them. Tastes 
and opinions are bound to differ. Yet it will help tremen- 
dously to learn to appreciate a Psalm by what seems to be its 
dominant mood. Such a splendid commentary on the Psalms 
as The Cambridge Bible makes many brilliant suggestions. 
Perhaps one of the best available books for this purpose is 
McFadyen, Psalms in Modern Speech, Other helps are sug- 
gested in the Bibliography. But for the benefit of those who 

“ See, e. g., Jsa. 137. 7-9. 
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have nothing but their Bibles before them we are suggesting 
in detail a classification of the Psalm Book in our chapter on 
"Reading the Old Testament by Units of Thought,” Here 
our purpose is to illustrate and clarify the meaning of such a 
classification. 

Psalms of Adoration 

Perhaps the devout soul seeks first to express exultingly 
his sense of the greatness of God. He knows his blessings by 
name, yet they are too numerous to mention. It is not so 
much the fact that God has blessed him in this or that par- 
ticular way as it is that he has a God who does bless. The 
Psalm Book Is filled with this type of high devotion. 

Many Christians of experience will think first of the hun- 
dredth Psalm. Most of us have sung "Old Hundredth” again 
and again in our churches. It is a very general expression of 
the mood of adoration. There are few, if any, particular rea- 
sons noted, just spontaneous praise. 

Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 

Know yc that the Lord he is God: 

We are his people and the sheep of his pasture. 

For the Lord is good; 

His mercy is evei lasting; 

And his truth endureth to all generations. 

Such a Psalm might be classified under "Psalms of Thanks- 
giving.” Yet the Idea of thanksgiving suggests particular bene- 
fits. This spirit is more universal. 

t See belpw, chapter 7, 
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One of the most joyous expressions of adoration is to be 
found in the forty-seventh Psalm, Here the Psalmist is in 
glee over the greatness of God, and shout and tumult are 
needed to express his emotion. 

O cLip your hands, all ye people; 

Shout unto God with the voice of tiiumph. 

For the Lord most high is terrible; 

He IS a great king over all the earth. 


God IS gone up with a shout. 

The Lord with the sound of a trumpet. 

Sing praises to God, sing praises; 

Sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 

At Other times the spirit of adoration is to be found in 
quieter mood, as some shining brooklet moving along with 
current "too full for sound or foam.” Such an expression is 
that of the sixty-seventh Psalm: 

Let the people praise thee, O God; 

Let all the people praise thee. 

Then shall the earth yield her incieasc; 

And God, even our own God, shall bless us. 

God shall bless us; 

And all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 

Psalms of Meditation 

In more thoughtful mood are those Psalms which give 
voice to inner musings of the soul over the meaning of life. 
Often they end in personal resolve and commitment. Some- 
times they pronounce a beatitude upon a certain well-defined 
type of living. 

The very first Psalm comes to mind. Here two ways of life 
are contrasted, the “way of the righteous” and the "way of 
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the ungodly.” The one is defined as the way of the law and 
described as the growth of a tree. The other is left undefined, 
but described as "the chaff which the wind driveth away.” 
The one way is said to be blessed and to insure God’s favor, 
while the other is just as sure to perish. Here is the definite 
teaching element in the Psalms, but growing out of the mood 
of meditation. 

Such a troubled Psalm as the thirty-seventh suggests Itself 
in this same class. Here the Psalmist is meditating, not in 
serenity, but in fretfulness. The age-old problem of the pros- 
perity of the wicked is troubling him. He seeks to soothe his 
soul by a series of meditations on the character and outcome 
of evil men, and from this instructs himself (rather than 
others) in the way he ought to go. 

Fret not thyself because of evil-doers, 

Neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity. 

For they shall soon be cut down like the grass. 

And wither as the green herb. 

Trust m the l.ord and do good; 

So shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 

Commit thy way unto the Lord. 

Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him. 

A little that a righteous man hath 

Is better than the riches of many wicked. 

The salvation of the righteous is of the Lord. 

It will be readily observed how these Psalms of meditation 
frequently issue in the proverb type of wisdom. 
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Psahns of Trust 

The element of trust has been noticeable In these Psahns of 
meditation. But there arc many Psalms where the throwing 
of the soul on God in complete confidence becomes the out- 
standing tone. Tliese are perhaps most frequently used of all 
the poems of this book. 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want” is the best 
known hymn of any kind in all the world. Its sublime trust 
in God is the most complete evidence of the reality of religion 
to men. But many other Psalms are close rivals of the twenty- 
third in the beauty of their confidence. 

Frequently, these Psalms of trust rise out of the depths of 
despair. There are the third and fourth that go so well as 
companions; the one expressing the change of feeling over 
night with the dawn of the new day, an experience that is 
singularly common to all those who trust in God; the other 
expressing the feeling of confidence when the troubled heart 
may slip away from the wicked world and rest itself in sleep. 
Thus the third Psalm: 

Lord, how arc they incicascd that trouble me! 

Many are they that rise tip against me. 

Many there be which say of my soul, 

There is no help for him in God. 


1 laid me down and slept; 

I awaked; for the Lord sustained me. 

I will not be afraid of ten thousands of people, 

That have set themselves against me round about. 

There is no reasoning out of the Psalmist’s difficulties; only 
the change of face with a new day of trust. And thus the 
fourth Psalm, of the evening: 
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Plcar me when I call, O God of my i ightemisness. 

Have mcicy upon me, and hear tviy prayer. 


I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep; 

For thou, Lord, only niahesc me dwell in safety. 

Sometimes the Psalms of trust impress their message with a 
refrain which the heart loves to sing over and over. Such are 
the forty-second and forty-third Psalms, which should al- 
ways be read as one, for they comprise three stanzas of the 
same poem. They are one Psalm in some Bibles, and have evi- 
dently been separated only by accident in our English Bible. 
The Psalmist is going into exile and is terror-stricken at the 
thought of losing contact with the place where he has been 
accustomed to worship God; 

As the hart )3anteth after tlie water-brooks. 

So paiitoth my soul aftet thee, O God. 

When shall I come and a)3pear before God? 

I had gone with the multitude — that kept holyday. 

He feels at times that God has completely forsaken him. “The 
land of Jordan” and “the hill Mizar,” the last spots from 
which he can see his retreating homeland, become to him 
places of weeping. Yet ever and again his trust surges back 
upon him; 

Send out thy light and thy truth: let them lead me; 

Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles. 

And three times this trust expresses itself, with slight varia- 
tions, in the noble refrain; 
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Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 

And why art thou disquieted within me? 

Hope in God: 

For I shall yet praise him. 

Who is the health of my countenance. 

And my God. 

The note of trust rising from despair may be observed in 
many more of the Psalms, particularly in the 1 3 oth, the “De 
Profundis.” But sometimes it issues from a contrast between 
God as a refuge and any other shelter. This is most attrac- 
tively seen in the beloved laist Psalm, which should be read 
in the American Revised Version to get the point of its ques- 
tion: 

I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains! 

From whence shall my help come? 

My help cometh fiom Jehovah, 

Who made heaven and earth. 

Psalms of Complaint 

Opposite In mood to these hymns of confidence are the 
Psalms of complaint, some of them expressing a mood that 
never rises above that of weariness with life. Perhaps there are 
too many times when we can share their feeling. 

Take, for example, the eighty-eighth Psalm. It is often 
called “The Miserere” because its tone of misery never fades. 

I am counted with them that go down into the pit; 

I am as a man that hath no strength. 


Lord, why castest thou off my soul? 
Why hidest thou thy face from me? 


Lover and friend hast thou put far from me. 
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Such a mood of grief, with the feeling that God has 
brought it on and will not deliver, is fortunately not common 
in the Psalms. At least, not many of the Psalms carry the feel- 
ing from start to finish. Yet, in several of them, it dominates 
most of the way, and even in one of the pilgrim Psalms it 
abides to the conclusion: 

Oui' soul is exceedingly filled 

With the scorning of those that aie at ease, 

And with the contempt of the proud.® 

Psalms of Earnest Petition 

Sometimes the Psalmist can hardly be said to be trusting, 
nor yet complaining. Flis mood wavers and is uncertain. But, 
always, in such Psalms there is a pleading seriousness with 
God, and we may call them Psalms of earnest petition. Often 
the petition is for deliverance from suffering, or from sick- 
ness, or from some enemy, and so the numbei" of Psalms with 
this emphasis is large. 

There arc the ninth and tenth Psalms for example. They 
probably do not impress the average reader veiy much. They 
belong together both in thought and in form. There is re- 
joicing in them. There is fear also. There is hatred of foes. 
But the dominant motif seems to be that of beseeching God 
to take the Psalmist’s part: 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord; 

Consider my trouble which I suffer. 


Arise, O Lord; let not man prevail: 

Let the heathen be judged in thy sight. 


® Psa. 123: 4. 
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Why standest thou afar off, O Lord? 

Why hidest thou thyself in times of trouble? 


Arise, O Lord; O God, lift up thy hand: 

Forget not the humble. 

These Psalms would be misunderstood if one thought they 
meant to teach, as a doctrine, the idea that the Lord stands far 
off from the soul that Is in trouble. But it is that he so often 
seeim to do that. It is the feeling of the Psalmist, not the fact 
of God’s action, that constitutes the real unit of such a Psalm. 

The thirty-first Psalm has in it loving trust. Yet this ap- 
pears to be subordinated to this mood of pleading with a God 
that seems not as near as the Psalmist could wish: 

My times are in thy hand: 

Deliver me from the hand of my enemies, 

And fiom them that persecute me. 

Penitential Psalms 

Pleading with God is finest when the pleading is for for- 
giveness of sins. This is a common note in many of the 
Psalms; it is dominant in several of them. 

Every Christian knows and uses the fifty-first Psalm as the 
penitent’s heart-felt cry: 

Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness: 
According unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions. 

Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my 
sin. 

For I acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin is ever before me. 

We are probably helped by thinking of the occasion of this 
Psalm as being David’s great sin. But every heart will find 
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plenty of occasions for such a cry within its own experience, 
and this Psalm readily becomes one of the most universal. 

But it is not always the tone of pleading that most char- 
acterizes these Psalms of the penitent. Sometimes it is more 
the sense of bliss in new-found forgiveness or the warning to 
others who may go astray. The thirty-second Psalm contains 
both: 

Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 

Whose sin is covered. 


I will instruct thee and teach in the way which thou shalt go: 

I will guide thee with mine eye. , 

Fsalms of Thanksgiving and Gratitude 

Such a note of joy turns us back to the happier frame of 
mind and especially to the mood of gratitude. We find many 
poems in our Psaltery that are expressive of thanks and of 
grateful memory for particular gifts of God. 

TIrere is, for example, the buoyant twenty-seventh: 

The Lord is my light and my salvation; 

Whom shall I fear? 

The Lord is the stiength of my life; 

Of whom shall I be afraid? 

This opening paean of trust is followed by a succession of 
certainties based upon special deliverances of God. 

There is the 107th, one of the most remarkably con- 
structed of all the Psalms. It has a general introduction of 
gratitude: 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
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This is followed by a long series of experiences of people in 
different walks of life who got into trouble, who sought the 
Lord in their trouble, and who were delivered. There are the 
wanderers, the grief-laden, the fools, the sailors, each of 
whom suggests a class that has reason for special praise. The 
Psalm is characterized by a double refrain, the first being 
used after each description of sorrow: 

Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 

And he delivered them out of their distresses. 

The second is a thankful meditation after each deliverance: 

O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 

And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 

Apparently thankgiving was a rare virtue then as now! 

Festal Hymns 

These Psalms of thanksgiving for particular blessings, 
along with Psalms of adoration, strike so universal a response 
that they have often become enshrined in the memoirs of 
groups of the people or even of the entire nation. This is es- 
pecially true in cases where they have become associated with 
some festive occasion. 

The twenty-fourth Psalm is apparently meant to be sung 
by a group of worshippers going up to "the hill of the Lord.” 
It is the praise of the whole people: 

The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof; 

The world, and they that dwell therein. 

• ♦ • 

"Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 

Or who shall stand in his holy place? 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; 
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Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates: 

And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 

And the king of glory shall come in. 

We can well imagine the pomp and ceremony with which a 
band of pilgrims, thinking of themselves as God’s veiy own, 
would enter Jerusalem with such music. If, as has been sug- 
gested, it is probable that this hymn was first written to cele- 
brate the bringing of the ark of God up to its resting place 
in the holy city, then its festal nature is all the more appar- 
ent.® 

There are several groups of Psalms, where any one alone 
may be thought of as quite personal, but where the group as 
a whole takes on the festal tone. 

Psalms 9J-IOO form such a group. Separately they classify 
under the heads of "Adoration” or of "Thanksgiving.” They 
are full of joy and singing. Taken together they breathe the 
atmosphere of some occasion of celebration, and one suspects 
that they are grouped in the Psalm Book for such a purpose. 
Moulton has suggested that they form a "Festal Anthem” on 
the reign of God.^® It is at least suggestive to read them all to- 
gether. 

Another such group is the "Psalms of Degrees” or “of As- 
cent,” 120-134. These fifteen little Psalms are festal in that 
they constitute the repertoire of pilgrims going up to Jeru- 
salem. Sung at various stopping places or "degrees” of the 
"ascent” to the religious capital, they seem to have become 
ritual at an early period of their use. Many of them breathe 

® For a delightful treatment of this Psalm as related to a great occasion, see 
Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bthle, pp. 104-108. 

Moulton, The Modern Readers* Bthle, pp. 826-829. 
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the lamentations over the oppression of God’s people, a senti- 
ment which has long characterized Jewish verse. 

The best known group of festal Psalms is doubtless the 
"Hallelujah Psalms,” Wherever our King James English 
Bible has the exclamation, "Praise ye the Lord,” there the 
Hebrew has the one word, "Hallelujah.” There are two main 
groups of these Hallelujah Psalms in our Psalm Book: i li- 
ny, with the exception of 114; and 146-150, closing the 
Bible’s hymn book with their paeans of praise. As individual 
Psalms they usually classify as Psalms of Adoration, but it is 
well to read them together every now and again that their 
spirit of exultation may gain with us the momentum it had 
with God’s people of old. 

Liturgies 

Close akin to these festal Psalms that were sung on occa- 
sions is a group that seem not to have been limited to any 
particular kind of occasion for their use, but that embody 
almost all the different elements of worship, Wc may call 
them liturgies. Psalm 65 is an excellent example. Here we be- 
gin with praise: 

Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion: 

And unto thee shall the vow be performed. 

We continue with the note of petition: 

O thou that hearest prayer. 

Unto thee shall all flesh come. 

The consciousness of sin weighs down the worshipper: 

Iniquities prevail against me. 

Yet the entry into God’s presence is not denied; 
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Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, 

And causest to approach unto thee. 

The note of faith in God waxes strong and amounts almost 
to a creedal confession: 

By terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, 

O God of our salvation; 

Who art the confidence of all the ends of the earth, 

And of them that are afar off upon the sea. 

Finally the Psalm is turned into an exclamation of joy over 
the adorable work of God in nature: 

Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it; 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness. 

Hhtoned Psalms 

The Psalms that have been considered thus far have at least 
one factor in common. Almost all of them seem close to our 
experience. While they grew no doubt out of specific situa- 
tions, some of them known and some of them lost in an- 
tiquity, they have a timelessness about them that makes them 
the world’s possession. 

But the Psalm Book also contains examples of religious 
poetry that finds its inspiration, not in universal joys and 
sorrows, but in peculiarly Jewish settings. Such Psalms still 
have interest for us, though not the immediate appeal of the 
others. 

There are those Psalms that review in poetical form the 
history of Israel. They are delightful reading to the student 
of the historical boohs of the Old Testament. There is the 
sixty-eighth, in which the specific notes of history are few, 
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yet tlie vivid imagery recalls many an incident of the wilder- 
ness wandering. 

Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered: 

Let them that hate him flee before him. 


The earth shook, the heavens also dropped at the presence 
of God; 

Even Sinai itself was moved 


The hdl of God is as the hill of Bashan: 

The chariots of God are twenty-thousand 

The numerous shouts of triumph that mark the progress of 
this Psalm have given it the name of "the Te Demi of the 
Hebrews.” 

Full of particular incidents are such Psalms as the 105th 
and lodth, where the most casual reader must note the 
Psalmist’s detailed retracing of the wilderness wanderings, 
and the long 78th, which seems to be planned to sltow how 
all Hebrew history rises to the highwater mark of David’s 
reign. Loveliest of the historical Psalms is the 114th, in which 
the Book of Exodus entire is turned into a few inspired 
verses: 

When Israel went out of Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange language, 

Judah was his (God’s) sanctuary. 

And Israel his dominion. 

The sea saw it, and fled: 

Jordan was driven back 

War Psalms 

The history of the Israelites was filled with military ex- 
ploits, as has been the history of most peoples. Small wonder 
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then that their booh of national poetry contains some ballads 
of war. The modern reader will perhaps pay less attention to 
these than to most of the others, though he will not fail to 
understand their spirit. 

There is the twentieth, which begins with a beautiful bene- 
diction with prayer for deliverance: 

The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble; 

The name of the God of Jacob defend thee; 

Send thee help from the sanctuary. 

And strengthen thee out of Zion. 

The Christian saint does right to lift out of its warlike set- 
ting such a beautiful stanza and use it devoutly. But that it 
originally had a reference to war for which their military 
preparation was poor is evident from the way in which it 
proceeds: 

In the name of the Lord wc will set up our banners. 

Some trust in chariots, and some in horses: 

But we will remember the name of the Lord our God. 

The glorification of war is more evident still in the next 
Psalm, where the Lord goes forth to fight the Psalmist’s bat- 
tles, and “swallows up” his enemies who have become "as 
a fiery oven,” and especially in the 144th, which begins: 

Blessed be the Lord my strength, 

Which teacheth my hands to war, and my fingers to fight. 
Messianic Psalms 

The Psalms that have somewhat to do with Israel’s history, 
and most often those that deal with warfare, give expression 
to the Old Testament’s universal hope in Messiah. As con- 
cerned as we Christians are with this hope, we probably go to 
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other books rather than to the Book o£ Psalms for onr favor- 
ite rendering of it. 

In such a Psalm as the second, ve see the Messianic assur- 
ance very clearly, yet here it is markedly linked with the idea 
of Messiah as a military hero. 

The kings of the earth set themselves, 

And the rulers take counsel together, 

Against the Lord, and against his anointed, — 


Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. 
Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. 

Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance. 

And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession 
Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; 

Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. 

The noth Psalm also pictures a military Messiah: 

Sit thou at my right hand. 

Until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 


He shall judge among the heathen, 

He shall fill the places with the dead bodies; 

He shall wound the heads over many countries. 

On the other hand, such a Psalm as the 72nd pictures the 
Messiah in terms of a righteous ruler: 

Give the king thy judgments, O God, 

And thy righteousness to the king’s son. 

Imprecatory Psalms 

The Psalms of war and of the warlike character of Israel’s 
expected Messiah often issue in paeans of triumph over de- 
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feated foes. It is no doubt natural that there should also be 
Psalms which earnestly pray for tlie defeat of foes, and 
which, in the midst of acute agony, often invoke the direst 
imprecations on those foes. 

The Christian needs to consider carefully the nature of the 
inspiration of such Psalms. On the one hand, it is not neces- 
sary to assume dogmatically that they utter eternal truths 
that are valid for anyone in any age. But, on the other hand, 
we too often suppose we have grown beyond the stage of 
thought they represent. It is perhaps begging the issue to say 
that the Psalmist considers himself God’s servant, and is 
therefore invoking wrath upon his enemies because they are 
God’s enemies. The feehng is often too entirely personal to 
admit of so elevated an explanation. But these Psalms are in 
the line of inspired literature in this sense, that they give us 
clear and faithful pictures of the intense feeling of tortured 
souls, expressed as such souls frequently voice themselves 
when under direst stress. The feeling may fail of highest 
worthiness ; the expression may leave much for the forgiving 
Christian to desire; but the “imprecatory Psalms” are, with- 
out exception, as honest and as true to life as those historical 
narratives of the Old Testament which record the sins as well 
as the virtues of the patriarchs. This honest picture of the 
depths of torture in the suffering souls of religious men is the 
real inspiration of these Psalms. 

Some of these Psalms, with fine ethical insight, lay the 
reason for their imprecation on the moral evil of the enemy. 
Says the Psalmist of the j8th, 

The wicked are estranged from the womb; 

They go astray as soon as they are born, speaking lies. 

Their poison is like the poison, of a serpent: 

They are like the deaf adder which stoppeth her ear. 
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Break tkeir teeth, O God, in their month: 

Break out the great teeth of the young lions, O Lord. 

Others of these Psalms throw the emphasis on the suffer- 
ing through which the Psalmist and his associates have had 
to pass and view that as the sufficient reason for bitter prayer. 
The 137th Psalm expresses it: 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down. 

Yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 

For there they that carried us away captive required of us 
a song; 

And they that wasted us required of us mirth. 

O daughter of Babylon, who art to be destroyed; 

Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. 

Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against a stone. 

From, this spirit in the Psalms the Christian will feel himself 
farthest removed. 

Psalms of the Glorification of “Zion 

It is also to be expected that in a hymn book of such 
strong nationalistic feeling, the nation’s capital should come 
in for much praise. Especially is this true when we reflect that 
the political capital and the religious capital were one. In 
such use as a Christian may make of these Psalms, he will, of 
course, be led to spiritualize them and to think in terms of his 
own church, or the religious life of his own community. 

The 87th Psalm suggests itself as the best example of this , 
class: 

The Lord loveth the gates of Zion 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
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Glorioiis things aie spoken of thee, 

O city of God. 

Psalms of the Laiu 

If Zion was glorified by the Psalmists as Israel’s particular 
rendezvous with God, the law was also glorified by at least a 
few of the Psalmists as Israel’s particular charter. 

These Psalms are for the most part well known. The first 
describes the righteous man as one whose "delight is in the 
law of the Lord.” The 19th is the famous contrast between 
the law of the Lord which is “perfect” and the heavens which 
“declare the glory of God.” Here the phrases pile up in adula- 
tion of the written testimonies. But in the peculiar 119th, the 
longest Psalm of all the book, the praise of the law is drawn 
out to its farthest reach by the use of all the synonyms for 
law that the Psalmist can think of. Testimonies, ways, pre- 
cepts, statutes, commandments, judgments, and other terms 
for the law crowd Into every one of the 17^ verses of this 
monument to Israel’s rule of life. 

Psalms of the Puturc Life 

Numbered among these Psalms of more limited interests 
are a few that deal with the future life. It is well known that 
there is very little in the Old Testament about the life be- 
yond. The Hebrews were concerned with this present life as 
"the good.” Even those Psalms that do have something to say 
about it will hardly prove very rewarding to the Christian 
who has the gospels and the letters of Paul. 

Even the writers of these Psalms seem not to consider man- 
kind in general as living beyond this life of three-score years 
and ten. It is the Psalmist’s peculiar relation to God that sug- 
gests immortality for him. Thus in the 49th Psalm we read, 
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Man being in honor abideth not: 
He is like the beasts that perish. 


But God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave: 

For he shall receive me. 

The writer of the idth Psalm is the most certain of im- 
mortality, but definitely limits it to the Messianic person 
whom he represents as speaking: 

Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell: 

Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One 

(a term for Messiah) to see corruption. 

Thou wilt show me the path of life: 

In thy presence is fullness of joy; 

At thy right hand there are pleasures forevermore. 

These illustrations of a grouping of the Psalms into sixteen 
classes can but emphasize the oft-quoted expression that the 
Psalmists "play on every string of human emotion.” The 
variety and breadth of feeling to be foiTnd in the Psalm Book 
are perhaps more impressive than its chain of religious ideas. It 
is the acquiring of the deeply worshipful spirit of the book 
that counts most in appreciating its worth. 



chapter 6 

READING BOOKS TOGETEIER 

In pursuing the interesting task of finding the units of 
thought or units of feeling in the Bible, the reader is bound 
to discover that a number of these units are repeated or 
closely paralleled, either in the same book or a similar book. 
Isaiah’s beautiful passage on peace, for example, is practically 
identical with Micah’s: Isaiah a: 2-4 and Micah 4; 1-3. The 
14th Psalm and the J3rd are almost identical, so that anyone 
can tell they are the same composition preserved in two 
places. Psalm 18 is to be found again in the twenty-second 
chapter of II Samuel. Some of the stories about Jesus and a 
number of his best known teachings are to be found nearly 
word for word in two and sometimes in three gospels. There 
are the parables associated with the question about fasting 
which are nearly identical in Matt. 9; 14-17, Mark 2: 18-22, 
and Luke 5: 33-39. There is Jesus’ teaching on the disciples’ 
cross; Matt. 16 : 24-28, Mark 8: 34-9: i, and Luke 9: 23-27. 
Or there is the telling tale of Jesus’ unanswerable question, 
given in reply to the challenge of his authority; Matt. 
21: 23-27, Mark 11; 27-33, and Luke 20; 1-8. 

Most such passages, it will be noted, are brief. Exact cor- 
respondences are not numerous enough, except in the first 
three gospels, to warrant a special endeavor to read them to- 
gether. But there are many ways in which longer passages, in- 
deed whole books of the Bible, suggest one another. To find 
these large scale comparisons and to parallel them in one’s 
reading is often to vivify the meaning. 

63 
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Books that Deal with the Same Times 

It is a good departure from the oi dinary methods of Bible 
reading to take together books that deal with the same period 
of history. This does not necessarily mean that these books 
were written at the same time, but that they concern them- 
selves with events of the same time. In some cases these are 
not the same events, only events that occurred contempora- 
neously. The book of Judges, for instance, is traditionally a 
very old book. No one knows just when the little book of 
Ruth was written. Many feel that it was probably written 
late in Jewish history, at a time of the preaching of the mis- 
sionary spirit. But the book of Ruth deals with the days of 
the Judges. Not that any of the story of Ruth is told m the 
book of Judges itself, but that its whole background is in the 
longer book. To read Ruth along with Judges is to note many 
similarities in living conditions, in customs of society, in 
physical and moral dangers, even in ideals. The atmosphere 
of the book of Ruth justifies its opening sentence: “And it 
came to pass in the days when the judges judged, that there 
was a famine in the land.” 

But there are other writings dealing with the same times 
that do have very closely related materials. The books of 
Kings and Chronicles have much m common. To be sure, the 
Chronicles were written long after the books of the Kings. 
The earlier writing was done when the prophets of Israel 
were just coming into their own, and so the books of Kings 
view the history of the united kingdom and then of the 
divided kingdom, largely from the standpoint of the proph- 
ets’ interpretation of religion. The Chronicles, compiled after 
the exile, at a time when the rule was largely in the hands of 
the priests, tend to interpret the same history in terms of the 
good and bad in worship. Moreover, the chronicler goes clear 
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back to Adam for his beginning and brings his story down to 
date, while the earlier historian begins with the death of 
David (where the books of Samuel left off) and ends with 
the capture of Jerusalem. And yet again, the books of the 
Kings lay the stress on the northern kingdom, after the divi- 
sion under Solomon’s son, for the northern kingdom was the 
larger of the two and the more important commercially and 
politically. But the books of the Chronicles lay the stress on 
the southern kingdom, true as it always remained to the line 
of David, with its temple worship and its sacrificial system 
developing constantly. Nevertheless, these very differences 
make it all the more interesting to read these books together. 
To get the two stories of Solomon’s reign, to follow especially 
such Judaean kings as Jehoshaphat, Joash, Hezekiah, and 
Josiah from the two standpoints, is to see the basic principles 
in these men’s characters that persist through the ages, as 
well as the changes in thought about certain of their deeds 
which later reflection brought about. No one has yet con- 
sidered it worth while to publish a "harmony” of Kings and 
Chronicles, but a way of interweaving the two is suggested in 
chapter 7. 

It has long been the custom to read the gospels as one as 
well as four. Harmonies with parallel columns, showing the 
stories that are told in two, three, or all four of them, are 
known to most readers of the Bible. It is very hard to fit the 
stones of the gospel of John into the framework of the first 
three with any degree of certainty in chronological arrange- 
ment, and therefore at least one good harmony is on the mar- 
ket which treats only the Synoptic gospels.^ In our general 
outlines in chapter 8 will be found, not the actual printing of 
the biblical text of course, but units of parallel reading, so 
that even if one does not possess a separate "Harmony of the 
^ Burton and Goodspeed, A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels. 
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Gospels,” lie may read the four gospels profitably together. 

It has long been a devout pastime to go farther than this 
with the gospels, and to read them even more truly as one, 
omitting repeated passages and choosing in each case the 
longest or most vivid telling of a story that occurs in more 
than one of them. As early as the second century of our era, 
a Syrian Christian by the name of Tatian published what he 
called “The Diatessaron,” which means, “through the four,” 
a work in which he went through the four gospels in this 
fashion, giving the actual New Testament text, but using 
any given story of the gospels only once. Of the modern 
books which outline the reading of the gospels in this fashion, 
one of the best is Westphal’s Through the Bible Day by Day. 

Books of Teaching that Go witfi 
Books of History 

Not only two or more historical books that deal with the 
same times may well be read together, but often books of 
teaching are much more clearly understood if they are read 
along with the books that relate the story of the times in 
which their teaching arose. 

This is one of the most profitable ways in which to read 
many of the prophets. Usually one will find in the very first 
verse of a prophet’s book some historical note. As a rule this 
note will list the names of the kings under whose rule the 
prophet labored. Now if the reader will turn back to the 
booh of Kings (or Chronicles), find the story of the times of 
these particular kings, and read it as a background for the 
prophecies, he will often find that he is reading an illuminat- 
ing commentary. Thus, at the opening of the book of Isaiah, 
we read: "The vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, which he 
saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem, in the days of Uzziah, 
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Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiali, kings of Judah.” Here we at 
once realize that we are dealing only with the southern king- 
dom of Judah. We turn back to IT Kings ij, 16, and 18-20, 
and find the stories of these kings, omitting the 17th chapter 
if we like because it deals with a rule in northern Israel. We 
will even find the name of Isaiah in these passages linked 
with the history of the times. The parallel passages in II 
Chronicles 26-32 are even more detailed, especially at the 
point of the great faith of Hezekiah. 

Similarly, the prophecy of Amos notes that the word of 
the Lord came to the prophet "in the days of Uzziah king of 
Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam the son of Joash king of 
Israel.” So we will want to add the historical note at the end 
of chapter 14 in II Kings to our reading of chapter 15. All 
the kings of the times of Isaiah and Amos are represented in 
the historical word at the opening of the prophecy of Hosea, 
and we have a rather complete background of the two king- 
doms in the wonderful pictures he paints. The book of Jere- 
miah takes us to a later time, notifying us at its outset that 
the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah in the reigns of Jo- 
siah, Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah. Hence we will do well to re- 
fresh our memories of these times with the closing chapters of 
II Kings, 22-25. Some of the prophets are, indeed, undated, 
but wherever their flaming oracles can be tied up with the 
history of a particular period, an added light will be given. 

Similarly, in the New Testament, the epistles of Paul will 
be much more enjoyed if they are read in connection with the 
parts of the book of Acts that tell us of Paul’s activities in 
the cities to which the letters were addressed. Thus, if one 
reads the story of the Jerusalem conference in Acts 15 and 
the account of Paul’s visit to the Galatian towns in chapter 
16, he will be prepared for the spirit of debate and the strug- 
gles of Jewish and Gentile forces which the letter to the 
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Galatians breatEes. If one reads the 17th chapter of Acts with 
its story of persecution in Thessalonica, and then follows it 
with the reading of Paul’s two letters to the Thessalonians, he 
will be more sympathetic with the apostle’s handling of per- 
secution and trouble in those letters. If he reads the account 
of the long stay at Corinth, in the i8th chapter of the book 
of Acts, especially after the history of the disappointment at 
Athens that has just preceded, he will be ready to follow the 
ups and downs of the church problems which Paul meets in 
his two letters to the Corinthians. Much of the common im- 
pression that the apostle Paul is cold or hard to understand 
could be cleared up by thus linking his writings with the his- 
tory we have of the occasions for them. 

Books of Similar Themes 

Often one of these books of teachings can be read advan- 
tageously with another of its kind. The prophecies of Amos 
and Hosea, noted above, are not only from the same general 
period, but they deal with similar realism with tbe sins of 
Israel and of Judah In the eighth century before Christ. If 
one adds to them their later contemporary, Micah, he has a 
group of three whose subject matter is remarkably similar in 
many respects, yet they supplement each other in such a way 
as to impress the reader with the many-sidedness of the reli- 
gion of faith. Or Micah may well be read with the first part 
of Isaiah, for both prophets spoke mainly to the southern 
kingdom of Judah, and at the same time. We have already 
noted the passage on peace that occurs in both. Tire reader 
will find much of the same religious zeal and many of the 
same ideas in the rustic Micah and the urban Isaiah. Joel and 
Zephaniah both deal with "the day of the Lord,” and may 
well be read together. Haggai and the first part of Zechariah 
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are very interesting parallels of preaching to the returned 
exiles in an effort to stir them up to rebuild their ruined tem- 
ple, — an effort which succeeded. The book of Ecclesiastes in- 
cludes many words of wisdom that are comparable to those in 
the Proverbs. 

"Wlien we turn to the New Testament the parallelism of 
themes is even more frequent. Not only in the gospels, where 
the life of Christ is, of course, the common theme, but in 
many of the epistles group reading will uncover many re- 
peated ideas. Thus Paul’s dealing with the law and faith in 
the third and fourth chapters of his letter to the Galatians 
finds a close parallel in the same chapters of his letter to the 
Romans. His Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians are 
constructed on the same plan. In each case the first half of 
the letter deals with the apostle’s teaching on the person of 
Christ and on the church. In each case also, the second half 
deals with the applications of the principles of Christian liv- 
ing, especially in the home. Many Christians have noted the 
repeated instructions which these epistles afford concerning 
the relation of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
masters and servants. Again in Paul’s pastoral epistles there is 
a close parallel between I Timothy and Titus in his view of 
the church and especially of desirable qualifications for 
church officers. 

But other apostles besides Paul exhibit this frequent simi- 
larity of thought. No one can read the Gospel of John, and 
then follow it with the three Epistles of John, without being 
struck with the repetition of a few ideas, in the expression 
of which the same few simple words are used again and again. 
To mention truth, love, light. Father, children, will. Spirit, 
is to mark out John in the peculiar emphasis he gives in all 
these writings. 

Nor is it always the same apostle who gives us parallel 
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themes in different parts of his writings. The similarity of the 
Epistle of James with that of the Gospel of Matthew, partic- 
ularly with the Sermon on the Mount, has often been pointed 
out. And no reader of the Bible can fail to note that he is 
reading twice almost the same tirade against false teachers in 
the church when he follows the Epistle of Jude with the Sec- 
ond Epistle of Peter. 


Contrasting Uses of the Same Themes 

Truth often glows by contrast as well as by comparison. 
So one may also find in the Bible numerous instances of books 
that may well be read together to get a view of quite different 
ways of dealing with the same subject. Some of these books 
which we have mentioned as being quite comparable also 
contain examples of notable contrasts. This is true of any 
two of the gospels, for the strange thing about the gospels is 
not only that they are so much alike in many particulais, but 
that they are so different in others. We may instance the 
handling of the story of John the Baptist by Matthew or 
Mark, and its very different handling by John. A similar 
thing is true of Kings and Chronicles. With all their parallels 
they exhibit many different ways of treating the same inci- 
dent. Witness the story of David numbering the people, told in 
Kings as a temptation of God and in Chronicles as a temptation 
of Satan. These accounts are not contradictory, as is sometimes 
supposed, but rather are they evidence of the growth of God’s 
revelation of himself to Israel. In the early days when Kings 
was written, God was thought of as the direct cause of every- 
thing that happened. All was in some way his will. By the 
days of the Chronicles the people had learned that some 
things happen in opposition to God’s will. 

There are still better examples of contrasts in dealing with 
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themes in books that we have not cited as being similar. 
Joshua and Judges will naturally be read together because 
the one is followed by the other in our Bibles. This is well, 
for the book of Joshua tells the story of the conquest of 
Canaan from the idealistic standpoint of the plan and pur- 
pose of God, while Judges tells it from the realistic stand- 
point of how much of that plan was left unfinished. Nahum 
voices the doom which God has pronounced on Nineveh, 
while the book of Jonah tells the tale of the pain by which 
the prophet discovered God’s love for Nineveh. 

These contrasts are to be seen at their most significant 
stage, when we read together a booh from the Old Testament 
and another from the New. Thus, if the reader who has 
waded through the accounts of the offerings and sacrifices in 
the booh of Leviticus and has learned to relish its description 
of priests and days of atonement, will turn at once to the 
book of Hebrews, he will find priest and offering, atonement, 
and covenant treated from the new Christian standpoint of 
the superiority of Jesus to all the forms of the old dispensa- 
tion. If the reader of the law with its humanitarian emphasis 
in Deuteronomy will turn to Paul’s letter to the Galatians, 
he will find law dealt with as a preparation for the gospel of 
faith. There is so much of the Old Testament in the New. 
But the Old is often as milk for children, while the New is 
as strong meat for the mature. 

Table of Combinations of Books 

The following may serve as a suggestive summary of the 
thought of this chapter by illustrating a number of combi- 
nations of Old and New Testament books or parts of books 
that will be likely to have new meaning when read con- 
secutively. 
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I. Old Tesiamcnt Books 

a. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers — ^for somctbing of a connected 

story of Israel’s wilderness experience. 

b. Deuteronomy and Joshua — for the contrast and comparison 

of the two leaderships. 

c. Joshua and Judges — for the contrast of the two accounts of 

settlement in Canaan. 

d. Judges and Ruth — since the scene of Ruth is laid in the days 

of the Judges. 

e. Ruth and Esther — the two heroine books of the Old Testament. 

f. Samuel and Kings — for the connected story of Israel’s mon- 

archy. 

g. Kings and Chronicles — for the contrast of an earlier with a 

later interpretation of the monarchy. 

h. Ezra and Nehemiah — for related history of the d.iys following 

the return fiom captivity. 

i. Psalms and Proverbs — for the poetry and proverbs of each. 

j. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes — for the proverbial or “wisdom” type 

of literatuie in each. 

h. Isaiah and Micah — contemporary prophets to Judah. 

1. Jeremiah and Ezekiel — prophets of the exile, 
ni. Hosea and Amos — contempoiary prophets of northern Israel. 

n. Amos, Hosea, and Micah (in this order) — the growth of 

prophecy in the 8 th century b. c. 

o. Obadiah, Jonah, and Nahum — ^prophecies against foreign peo- 

ple. 

p. Joel and Zeplianiah — two prophets of "the day of the Lord.” 

q. Jeremiah and Habakkuk — seventh century prophets who faced 

doubts, 

r. Haggai and Zechanah — prophets of the icbuilding of the temple. 
2 . New Testament Books 

a. Matthew, Mark, and Luke — ^for the "Synoptic” picture of the 
life of Jesus. 
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b. Matthew and Luke — for the similarity of teaching material. 

c. Matthew and John — for two argumentative styles, 

d. The Gospel of John and the Epistles of John — for close similar- 

ity of thought and figures. 

e. Luke and Acts — ^for one wiiter’s connected story of Christ and 

his church. 

f. Acts and the Pauline Epistles — for the early history of the 

church. 

g. Romans and Galatians — for their similar treatments of faith 

and law. 

h. Ephesians and Colossians — for their similar treatment of the 

headship of Christ. 

i. I and II Thessalonians — for a misunderstanding and its cor- 

rection. 

j. I Timothy and Titus — for similar dealing with church organi- 

zation, 

k. Philippians and II Timothy — for contiasting pictures of Paul 

as a piisoner. 

l . Philippians and Philemon — two pictures of Paul’s tenderer side, 

m. Hebrews and I Peter — two letters dealing with the Christian 

attitude toward suffering and persecution. 

n. II Peter and Jude — two very similar letters about false teachers. 


Books of Both Testament’! 

a. Leviticus, Chronicles, and Hebrews — for the Bible’s emphasis 

on the priest. 

b. Deuteronomy, Galatians, and Romans — for contrasts and com- 

parisons in the treatment of law. 

c. Proverbs and James — for the “wisdom literature” of each. 

d. Isaiah 7-1 1, 40-J3, M.ilachi, and Matthew — for prophecy and 

Its realization in Jesus Christ. 

e. Amos and Romans — for the emphasis on the righteousness of 

God. 

f. Hosea and John — for the emphasis on the love of God. 
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g. Daniel and Revelation — for the two best illustrations of the 
use of Apocalypse in tlic Bible, a use wbicli will bo explained 
in ebapter ii. 



chapter 7 

UNITS OF READING IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating thereof.” We come 
now to apply to the actual reading of the Bible the sugges- 
tions offered in the preceding chapters. 

Immediately we are faced with one real perplexity. What 
shall be our attitude toward the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment? It is three times the length of the New Testament. 
Shall we read along at approximately the same rate, dividing 
it into units of about the same reading time? That practice 
has tended to overemphasize the Old Testament in the mind 
of the church. Because we have put all of the Bible on very 
much the same plane, our theology and our church practices 
have been overweighted with the thought and language of 
the Old Testament. This is a vital error, for we are New 
Testament Christians, and the interpretation of Jesus Christ 
which the New Testament contains is our immediate basis 
of faith. 

But shall we on the other hand forget the Old Test.ament? 
Why not pass it by as outmoded now that we have the New? 
The anti-Semitic propaganda of Central Europe today goes 
farther than this. It bids us root out of our thinking as much 
as we can of the imagery and reUgious patterns of the ancient 
Hebrews. It asks us to do what the heretic Marcion attempted 
in the early days of the church — reform even our New Testa- 
ment so as to cut from it the influence of the Old. 

But that is just the point. We cannot say we are New 
Testament Christians without realizing that the New Testa- 
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ment is simply filled with the Old. Quotations, direct and 
indirect, references, allusions, meet the eye on every page. To 
read the New Testament without the Old would be first to 
rewrite the New Testament. To try to follow the New with- 
out the background of the Old would be to render it almost 
meaningless at many important places. 

We are faced then with the desirability of "putting the 
Old Testament in its place” in our reading — a place of honor 
and of recognition of permanent worth, but a place that is 
not proportionate to its length. The relatively long historical 
narratives of ancient Israel teem with understanding of the 
meaning of life with God. The devotional books give rest to 
the weary hearts of all generations. The prophets speak with 
fire from off an eternal altar. Yet the Old ever falls short of 
the unveiling of the face of God which the New turns out 
to be. 

Perhaps the best way to meet this dual difficulty is to read 
the Old Testament by its natural units of division as we shall 
attempt to do with the New, but to group the units of the 
Old in still larger units wherever that is possible and so read 
more rapidly. It has already been intimated in chapters 2 
and 3 that reading large amounts at a time is desirable. This 
is especially true in the reading of the Old Testaiaacnt. In the 
following outlines of Old Testament boohs, we shall suggest 
these larger units by figures. Wherever the larger units can 
be appropriately divided into shorter ones for those who feel 
they must go more slowly, we shall represent the latter by 
letters. Reading should be done, whenever possible, by the 
longer units to get the best results. These are the real units of 
thought. It would be better to read from the Bible only two 
or three times a week, and read longer portions at a time, 
than to read a little something each day jixst to be able to say, 
"I haven’t let a day go by without reading the Bible.” 
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Genesis; Units of Outstanding Cfiaracters 

111 chapter 4 we have used the book of Genesis as an illus- 
tration of “Story units of characters.” We may arrange it as 
follows in longer and shorter units for reading. 

Introduction. Creation from God’s standpoint: i: i-a: 3. 

1. The unit of Adam, a: 4—5; 3a. 

(Skip through chapter 3, a list of patriarchs.) 

2. The unit of Noah. 6: i— ii; 9. 

(Omit chapter 10, the list of Noah’s descendants.) 

3. The unit of Abram (Abraham), ii; 10-23: 18. 

a. The wanderer, guided by God. Chs. 12-16. 

(Skip through ii; 10-32, the ancestry of Abram.) 

b. The struggle of faith and unrighteousness. Chs. 17-ao. 

c. The victory of righteous faith. Chs. 21, 22. 

d. Abraham’s old age. 23; 1—23: 18. 

4. The unit of Jacob. 23: 19-37: i. 

a. tiome life. 23; 19-27: 46. 

b. Inflight. Chs. 28-30. 

c. Return. 31: 1-37: i. 

(The latter part of ch. 33 and all of ch. 36 may be omitted, 
as they are lists of the descendants of Jacob and Esau.) 

3, The unit of Joseph. 37; a-30: 26. 

a. Innocence and debauchery. Chs. 37, 38. 

b. From dungeon to throne. Chs. 39—41. 

c. Being a brother. 42: 1-43: 13. 

d. Jacob and Joseph. 43; 16—30: 26. 

(Chs. 49 and 30 may be read separately if desired.) 

Exodus: Units of Important National Events 

The book of Exodus cannot, like Genesis, be read by units 
of outstanding characters. There is but one character of any 
moment inTxodus, and that is Moses. But the book naturally 
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divides itself by the chief happenings to the children of Is- 
rael and their leader Moses. 

1. The preparation of Moses for leadership. Chs. 1-4. 

2. The struggle with Pharaoh. 5: i-rj: 2X. 

a. Early experiences at court, y. 1-7; 13. 

b. Nine plagues fail to move Pharaoh. 7: 14-10: 29. 

c. The Passover and the exodvis from Egypt at the death of the 

first-born. 11; 1-15: 21. 

3. The giving of the moral law. 15: 22-20: 26. 

4. The giving of ordinances of worship. Chs. 21-24. 
j. The tabernacle planned. Chs. 25—31. 

(This may be skipped through hastily, as its details scarcely 
afiect our religious interests.) 

6. Sin and the renewal of favor. 32: 1-35: 3. 

7. The tabernacle completed. 35: 4-40: 38. 

(Again the details may be scanned, but ch. 40 should be read 
caref iilly. ) 


Leviticus : Units of Law 

The book of Leviticus docs not have the interest for us as 
Christians that is to be found in the books of Genesis and 
Exodus. As has been noted in chapter 6 , it offers a good back- 
ground for the understanding of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The very wearisomeness of some of its detail of offerings and 
its meticulous laws of clean and unclean impresses us with 
the need for the new covenant not written in ordinances 
which the book of Hebrews glorifies. 

The following larger units are probably too long for read- 
ing at one sitting, because of their monotony if for no other 
reason. On the other hand, the shorter units into which Unit 
4 is divided, while necessarily short if the several subjects 
treated here are to be recognized, should be read at least two 
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at a time if the reader is not to tarry too long over one of 
the less important books. 

1 . Laws of offerings. Chs. 1-7. (May be broken, if necessary, at any 

recurrence of the phrase, “The Loid spoke to Moses.") 

2. Laws of priesthood. Chs. 8-10. 

3. Laws of clean and unclean. Chs. n-15. 

(May be skimmed to see the various illustrations. Careful read- 
ing is hardly necessary.) 

4. Laws of holiness. Chs. 16-27. 

a. National holiness and the day of atonement. Ch. 16. 

b. Personal holiness. Chs. 17-21. 

c. Holiness of feasts and offerings. Chs. 22-24. 

d. The holiness of land. Ch. 25. 

e. Blessings on the devoted. Ch. 26. 

f. The holiness of vows and dues. Ch. 27. 

Numbers: Units of 'Wanderings 

The book of Numbers illustrates clearly the point of view 
of these outlines, that the Old Testament should be read by 
the Christian with discrimination, not missing points of vital 
interest, yet not wasting time on tribal records that mean 
next to nothing to us. Unit i contains little of concern. Unit 
2 is far more interesting, save for shorter unit c. Under unit 
3, shorter unit a is important, while the remainder is ni(|S(:ly 
chronicle. The division of the entire book by significant stop- 
ping places in the desert wanderings of the children of Israel 
suggests itself readily. The book takes its name from the two 
numberings which it records. 

I. Sinai still the center, i; i— 10: 10. 

a. Taking the first census. Chs. 1-4. (Skimmed) 

b. Various laws and gifts. 5: i-io: 10. 
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(The Hebre-w delight in the piling up o£ repetition reaches 
its height in ch. 7!) 

2. The journey thtough the desert. lo: ri-21: 35. 

a. The journey to Paran. 10: ii— 12: 16. 

b. The sending of the spies. Chs. i}, 14. 

c. Miscell.tneous laws and events. Chs. 15— ig. 

d. The last of the desert. Chs. 20, 21. 

3. On the steppes of Moab. Chs. 22—36. 

a. The story of Balaam. Chs. 22-24. 

b. Events surrounding the second census. Chs. 25-27. 

c. New and old in regulations. Chs. 2S-36. 

(To be sketched hastily.) 

Deuteronomy: Units of Public Address 

The word "Deuteronomy” means “the second law.” The 
book contains a second giving of the law in the sense that it 
records several of Moses’ last addi-esses to the children of Is- 
rael on the steppes of Moab where the book of Numbers left 
them. These addresses do contain many particular laws re- 
peated from the preceding three books. Deuteronomy is far 
from mere repetition, however. It is new interpretation. It is 
significant classification of laws. It Is a humanitarian expla- 
nation of law that is worthy of the finest mind and heart. Its 
careful assigning of reason for law appeals to the fairminded- 
ness of men. Thus the recording of the commandments by 
Moses in Deuteronomy 5 is really more meaningful for the 
Christian than the better known code of Exodus 20. And 
what is perhaps more important still, the book of Deuteron- 
omy does full justice to the magnificence of the character of 
Moses in this noble portrayal of his spoken rhetoric. 

To divide the book for reading at the points of the begin- 
nings of Moses’ addresses is of course to undertake quite un- 
equal units. The second address is longer than the others 
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taken together. But with the suggestion of shorter units for 
further division, especially of this second address, the plan 
commends itself as the most natural. 

1. The address of retrospect, i: 1-4: 43. 

2. The spiritual mteipretation of the law. 4: 44-26: 19. 

a. The l.iw of the new covenant. 4: 44—11: 32. 

(This will seem lather long for one reading, but its fine flow 
should not be broken if possible Division at ch. 9 is least 
objectionable.) 

b. The uncodified law. Chs. 12—26. 

(This reading may be conveniently broken at any chapter.) 

3. The blessing and the curse. Chs. 27-30. 

a. Curse and warning Chs. 27, 28. 

b. Terms of the covenant of blessing. Chs. 29, 30. 

4. Moses’ farewell and death. Chs. 31-34. 

a. Commission and song. Chs. 31, 32. 

b. Final blessing and death. Chs. 33, 34. 

Joshua: Units of Conquest 

The book of Joshua gives the story of Joshua’s ideal con- 
quest of Palestine and of his division of it among the tribes. 
Not that the land stayed conquered in the way this book 
describes. The succeeding book of the Judges makes that 
clear. Nor that all the land was ever possessed according to 
the methodical lines that Joshua measured off. Rather the 
book is to be looked upon as presenting a first hurried inva- 
sion with a setting of an ideal standard for occupancy. Aside 
from some of its interesting stories of stratagem the rest of 
the book will be passed over as hurriedly by the Christian as 
the Israelites passed over the land of promise. 

I. Strategies of conquest. Chs. i— 12. 
a. Crossing the Jordan. Chs. 1—4. 
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b. The conquest of the north. Ch.s. j-f). 

c. The conqtiest of the south. Chs. to— 12. 

2. Division of the land among the tribes. Chs. 13-22. 

(To be skipped through, s.ivc for the first pait of ch. 18 and 
all of ch. 22.) 

3. Joshua's farewell. Chs. 23, 24. 


Judges; Units of Leadership 

The book of Judges presents the sad story of the Israelites’ 
failure “to possess their possessions.” It is the collection of 
Hebrew wild west stories, the tale of days of no central au- 
thority that lay between the organization under Joshua and 
that under Samuel. “Every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes.” This oft repeated statement of the book strikes 
us with terror as we read the evidence of barbarity. Supersti- 
tion, selfishness, sensuality rule the families and tribes of 
Israel. Tribal enemies from all quarters infest the hills and 
plains. 

In such days the “judges” were not judicial experts in our 
sense of the term. They were rather military deliverers, res- 
cuing one or more tribes at a time from some neighboring 
enemy, and being accorded the right to hear disputes between 
Israelites as a result. The units of reading in the book are 
obviously the points at which principal leaders appear. In a 
sense this book, like Genesis, contains units of character, 
though in this case the individual is of far less Importance 
and the national significance looms larger. 

1. The failure of the Israelites to inherit Palestine: early judges. 

Chs. 1-3. 

2. Deborah, and the need of "a mother in Israel.” Chs. 4, j. 

3. Gideon, and the need of a central power. Chs. 6-9. 
a. The work of Gideon. 6 : i~ 8 : 28. 
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b. The decadence of Gideon’s family. 8: 29-9: 57. 

4. Jcplithah, and trouble from across Jordan. Chs. 10-12. 
j. Samson, and the Philistine laids. Chs. 13-id. 

6. Typical crimes of the day. Chs. 17-21. 

a. The story of Micah and the Danites. Chs. 17, 18. 

b. The story of Gibeah and the Benjamites. Chs. 19-21. 


Ruth; A Story Unit 

It has already been pointed out in chapter 3 that to read 
this little book in any other way than at one sitting is to miss 
much of the loveliness of its contribution to the redeeming 
side of the days of the judges. 


I Samuel: Units of Character 

Heie again, as in Genesis, the marks of division are at the 
points of prominency of the three great men around whose 
fortunes the stories of this book revolve. The book is named 
from the first of them. 

1. Samuel outstanding. Chs. 1-8. 

a. Childhood and rise of Samuel. Chs. 1-3. 

b. Philistine wars. 4: 1-7: 14. 

c. Samuel’s dilemma. 7; 15—8: 22. 

2. Saul outstanding. Chs. 9-15. 

a. The choice of Saul. Chs. 9—12. 

b. Saul’s wars and rejection. Chs. 13-15. 

3. David outstanding. Chs. 16-31. 

a. The rise of David. Chs. 16, 17. 

b. Saul’s jealousy. Chs. 18-20. 

c. David in flight from Saul. Chs. 21—24. 

d. Outlaw experiences of David. 2j: 1-28; 2. 

e. The end of Saul. 28: 3-31; 13. 
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H Samuel: Units of Moral Effects of Cfiaivacter 

The second book of Samuel should be ranked among the 
outstanding pieces of the world’s literature from the stand- 
point of its ability to portray the relation between the moral 
character of leaders and results in the fortunes of their peo- 
ple. The first part of the book paints the good side of David’s 
character with the triumphs, spiritual and temporal, that en- 
sue. The latter half is a vivid moving picture of demoraliza- 
tion in the family of David, all of it traceable to David’s own 
moral collapse. 

A. The good side: David’s e.u'ly reign, and the triumph of virtue, 

Chs. i-io. 

1. David’s kindness to the house of Saul. Chs. 1-4, 

2. David recovers Israel religiously, Chs, 5-7. 

3. David recovers Israel politically. Clis. 8-10. 

B, The bad side: David’s family troubles the result oC sin. Chs. 

11-24. 

4. David’s sin. Chs. ii, 12. 

5. Domestic tioublcs. Chs. 13, 14. 

6 . Absalom’s revolt. Chs. ij-20. 

(An effectively told story that should be road, if possible, 
as the single unit that it is.) 

a. “Stealing the hearts” of the people. Chs. 13-17. 

b. The fearfulness of civil war. 18: 1-19: 8. 

c. David’s recovery of power. 19: 9-20: 23. 

7. The last years of David’s reign. Chs. 21-24. 

(Chs. 21 and 23 consist in part of lists of heroes that may 
be skipped.) 

I Kings: Units of Kingdom Fortunes 

The boohs of the Kings tell the story of the spread of the 
Hebrew kingdom to its farthest extent under Solomon, of its 
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disruption at his death, and of the varying fortunes of the 
northern and southern divisions of that kingdom until the 
fall of each. Units of reading may be appropriately grouped 
around the tales of these shifting fortunes. 

1. Solomon and the united kingdom. Chs. r-ir. 

a. The rise of Solomon. Chs. i, i. 

b. The character of Solomon. Chs. 3, 4. 

c. The temple built and dedicated. 5: 1-9; 9. 

(Chs. 6 and 7, contaming details of the temple, may be 
oinitted or skimmed through.) 

d. Solomon’s tricks and sms. 9: lo-ii: 43. 

2. The early days of the divided kingdom. 12: i~i 6 : 20. 

a. The character and policies of Jeroboam. i2- 1-14; 20. 

b. "Wars between the two kingdoms. 14: 21-16: 20. 

3. The days of the house of Omri. 16: 21-22: J3. 

a. Religion and the prophets. 16: 21—19: 21. 

b. The internal policies of Aliab. Chs. 20, 21. 

c. The foicign policy of Ahab, Ch. 22. 


II Kings; Units of Kingdom Fortunes (Continued) 

1. Israel and Judah in league. Chs. 1-8. 

a. The new order. Chs. 1—3. 

b. The deeds of the great Elisha. Chs. 4-8. 

(May be broken either at ch. 5 or ch. 6, but much more 
effective if read as a unit.) 

2. Jehu and the anti-Baal revolution. Chs. 9-1 1. 

3. Political weaknesses following revolution. Chs. 12-17. 

a. Decadent royalty. 12: 1-15:7. 

b. Revolts and the fall of Samaria, ij: 8—17: 41, 

4. Judah’s faithful Hezekiah. Chs. 18-20. 

5. Reaction and reform. 21; 1—23; 30. 

6. Judah’s decline and fall. 23; 31-25: 30. 
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I Chronicles : Units of the Religious 
Significance of History 

The books of the Chronicles cover much of the same mate- 
rial as 11 Samuel and the books of Kings. As has already been 
pointed out in chapter in connection with reading books 
together, the point of view of the Kings is that of the proph- 
ets while the point of view of the Chronicles is that of the 
post-exilic priests in whose days the Chronicles were drawn 
up. The books of the Chronicles look back upon the history 
of God’s chosen from the vantage point of several centuries, 
and so they tend to idealize. This does not mean that they 
are untrue to history, but that they select the best in the his- 
tory and bring it to the front. This is especially true in their 
handling of the history of the divided kingdom. As the 
priests look back upon the days before the exile, they feel 
that the southern kingdom of Judah, which always remained 
true to the house of David, had the really religious contribu- 
tion to make. This is stressed at times by simply passing over 
the bad side of Judah’s history. Thus, in contrast to the 
prominent notation in II Samuel of the good and the bad 
sides of David’s character, it Is readily observed that the 
Chronicles almost ignore any bad in David. The units of 
reading properly suggest what we have called above "The re- 
ligious significance of history.” 

The books open with nine chapters of genealogical tables, 
so dear to the hearts of the hunters for "pure blood” which 
the priests of the days after the exile surely were. 

1. Genealogies of the Jews. Chs. 1—9. 

(To be omitted in reading, save to note such worthy com- 
ments as; i: 10; 4: 9, 10; j: 20-22; 6: 32; 9; 21-34.) 
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2. David’s religious reign. Clis. lo— ap. 

a. The rise of David. Chs. 10—12. 

b. The religion of David. Clis, 13-17. 

c. David’s victories and losses. Clis. 18-21. 

d. David organizes worship and public defence for intrusting 

to Solomon. Chs. 22—29. 

(Omit chs. 24-27, lists of officers, etc.) 


II Chronicles; Units of the Religious Sig- 
nificance OF History (Continued) 

The second book of the Chronicles reminds one in some 
respects of the book of Judges. Outstandingly religious kings 
of the southern kingdom of Judah are selected for prominent 
treatment because they were deliverers of their people at crit- 
ical junctures. 

1. The glorious reign of Solomon. Chs. 1-9, 

.1. The rise of Solomon. Ch. 1. 

b. The building and dedication of the temple. Chs. 2-7. 

(M.ay be broken <at ch. 5.) 

c. The greatness of Solomon. Chs. 8, 9. 

2. The early days of Judah. Chs. 10-16. 

a. The weakness of the first two reigns. Chs. 10-13. 

b. The recoveiy under Asa Chs. 14—16. 

c. The policies and piety of Jehoshaphat. Chs. 17-20. 

3. Revolution and the days of King Josiah. Chs. 21-24. 

4. Prosperity and disintegration. Chs. 25-28. 

j. Hezekiah and the strength of faith. Chs. 29—32. 

(May be broken at ch. 31.) 

6. Reaction, and Josiah’s noble attempt at reform. 33: 1-35: 19. 

7. The swift decline of Judah. 35: 20—36: 23. 
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Ha-rmony of Samuel, Kings, and Ci-irokticles 

For tlie benefit of tliose who wish to make one reading of 
the days of the Israelitish kingdom, the following harmony 
of parallel passages in II Samuel, I &: II Kings, with I & II 
Chronicles is outlined. In each column reference is made to 
the units of reading listed above under each of these books 
separately, and the reference to the passages from the books is 
also given. Thus, under II Samuel, ''i,a” refers to shorter 
unit “a” under larger unit “i,” as listed above under II Sam- 
uel. Sometimes the parallelism applies to only part of a unit. 

The parallelism suggested below is sometimes that of simi- 
lar thought contents, sometimes only that of approximately 
the same period of time. Contrasts as well as comparisons 
will appear. 


I Samuel 

I Chiouiclcs 

3,e. a8: 3-31! 13. 

2,a. Ch. 10. 

II Samuel 

I. ells. 1—4. 

No parallel. 

2. Chs, j— 7. 

2,b. Chs. 13-17. 

3. Chs. 8-10. 1 

r2,a. Chs. 11, 12; 


2,c. Chs. 18-20; 

1 

1 

("4. Chs. II, 12; 

l2,d. Chs. 22-28. 

\ 5. Chs. 13, 14; 

2,c. Ch. 21. 

6 . Chs. 1 5—20. 

7. Chs. 21-24. 

2,d. Ch. 29. 

I Kings 

II Chronicles 

i,a,b. Chs. 1-4. 

I, a. Ch. I. 

i,c. 5; 1-9: 9. 

i,b. Chs. 2-7. 

(Break at ch, 8) 

(Break at ch. 5) 
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1, d. 9: lo-ii; 43. 

2, a. 12: 1-14. 20. 

2,b. 14: 21-16: 20. 

( 3, a. 16: 21-19- 21. 
b. Clis. 20j 21. 
c. Ch. 22. 

II Kings 

I, a. Chs. 1—3. 

No parallel, 
ijb. Clis. 4-8. 

(Broken at ch. j or 6) 

2. Chs. 9-1 1. 

3,a,b. Chs. 12-16. 

3jb. Ch. 17. 

4. Chs. 18-20. Isa., chs. 36- 
(This history of Hezekiah i 
y. 21: 1-23: 30. 

6 . 23: 3i-2y: 30. 


1, c. Chs. 8, 9. 

2, a. Chs. 10-13. 
2,b. Chs. 14-16. 

No parallel. 


No parallel. 

2. c. Chs. 17-20. 

No parallel. 

3. Chs. 21-24. 

4. Chs. 23-28. 

No parallel. 

39.3. Chs. 29-32. 
written in three books.) 

6. 33; :-35: 19. 

7. 35: 20-36: 23. 


Ezra-N ehemiah 

That the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are closely related 
is easy to see. But just what the relation is in detail, is not 
so easy to determine. They both deal with the period of the 
attempt to rebuild the fortunes of the Jewish state after the 
return from the exile in Babylon. This period stretched over 
a century and a half. Whether the reformers, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, were contemporaries, or whether they ever met in Jeru- 
salem, are questions in dispute. The average reader will per- 
haps be content to note that each rendered distinguished 
service in an effort to purify and reconstruct the remnant 
of the Jews seeking to realize their new freedom. 
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Ezra: Units of Service Rendered 

1. Ezra’s work in rebuilding the temple. Chs. i- 6 . 

(Skip through ch. 2, the list of those returning with Ezra to 
Jeiusalem. The readmg may be broken, if necessary, at ch. j, 
though it is a distinct unit.) 

2. Ezra’s work of purifying families. Chs. 7-10. 

(Skip the lists in the first half of ch. 8 and the latter part of 
ch. 10.) 

Nehemiah: Units of Service Rendered 

1. Nehemiah’s preparation for his work. Chs. i, 2. 

2. Rebuilding the city walls. Chs. 3-7. 

(Skip the lists which compiise a large part of ch. 3 and most 
of ch. 7,) 

3. The people’s pledge of holmess. Chs. 8-10. 

(Omit the lists in the first part of ch. 10.) 

4. Nehemiah’s concluding services. Chs. 11-13. 

(Skipping through the lists again.) 


Esther: Units of Dramatic Interest 

The book of Esther is the story of dark days during the 
exile when a plot was abroad to massacre the Jews. It is the 
tale of plot and counterplot, for it glorifies the characters of 
Esther and her guardian, Mordecai, because they were able to 
effect better intrigues than their enemies. While the name of 
God nowhere occurs, the book is religious in tone, and in part 
the purpose of its writing seems to have been to explain the 
origin of the "Feast of Purim,” the Jewish annual celebra- 
tion of Esther’s deliverance of her people. 

As has been explained in chapter 3, the book is most ef- 
fectively read as one unit. If, however, division is desired. 
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the following two plans are suggested, depending on the 
reader’s taste as to the points at which the interest of this in- 
tensely dramatic story reaches its most real climaxes. 

The following units suggest one climax: 

1. Plots and counterplots. Chs. 1—5. 

2. The triumph of Esther and Mordec,ii. Chs. 6-10. 

These units suggest other points of breathtaking interest: 

1. Esther’s "coming to the Icingdom.” Chs. i, 2. 

2. Plots and counterplots. Chs. 3—7. 

3. The triumph of the Jews because of Esther. Chs. S-io. 


Job; Units of Dramatic Action 

This is an intensely interesting study of problems that ap- 
peal to the experience of all mankind. It is a brave attempt 
to meet the current religious philosophy of the day which 
complacently taught that outward prosperity proved inward 
righteousness and outward misery proved hidden sin. 

It is important to note that the prologue to the book, con- 
sisting of chapters 1 and 2, and the epilogue, consisting of 
42: 7-16, are in prose, while all the rest is in poetry. The im- 
portance of this lies in the fact that the common notion of 
the book of Job dealing with the question, “Why do the 
righteous suffer?” is only partly true. This is the question of 
the long dramatic debate between Job and his friends and the 
more youthful Elihu — debates which occupy all the poetic 
part of the book. That this question is never answered has 
left many a reader disappointed with the book of Job. But 
part of the purpose of the book is to show that this question 
is unanswerable to men because they cannot see as God sees. 
It is a question which can be debated only on the plane of 
limited human knowledge. The brief prose sections take us 
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9 ^. 

back of the scenes to the real question before the court of 
heaven, a question propounded sneeringly by Satan, “Will a 
man serve God for nought?” And this question is answered, 
to Satan’s confusion and God’s glory. 

1. Prologue In prose: the pioblem of righteousness. Chs. i, 2. 

2 . First cycle of debate: the problem of suffering. Chs. 3-14. 

(May be broken at the beginning of any new speech, i. e., at 
chs. 4, 6 , 8, 9, II, 12.) 

3. Second cycle of debate: the problem of sin and suffering. Chs. 

IJ-21. 

(New speeches start at chs. 18, 19, 20, 21.) 

4. Third cycle of debate: the problem of presumptuousness. Chs. 

22-31. 

(New speeches start at chs. 23, 25, 27, 28, 29.) 

5. BliVm, the young man of cunning. Chs. 3^-37. 

(New speeches start at chs. 34, 35, 36.) 

6 . The Lord humbles Job. 38: 1-42: 6 . 

(Should not be broken because of grandeur.) 

7. Epilogue in prose: the reward of Job. 42: 7-16. 

The Psalms: Units of Religious Feeling 

The Psalm Book may be read in many ways. Reading 
straight through, one or more Psalms at a time, will give 
some rewarding variety, though for the Christian it will 
often intermingle some of the finest with some of the less 
useful of the Psalms. Attractiveness to the reader will be 
gained by interspersing two or three of the Psalms every now 
and then with the reading of other parts of the Bible, so as 
to keep fresh the spirit of lyric devotion. 

The Psalm Book, as we have it, is a collection of five books. 
Each of these five books is in turn a collection of Psalms 
made at some point or other in Hebrew history, and has a 
sort of unity of its own. Just when the collection of the five 
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books was made we do not know. Their divisions are marked 
for the English reader in the American Revised Version of 
the Bible, and are as follows: 

Book 1 . Psalms 1-41. A collection of Psalms, mostly attributed to 
David, with the introductory first Psalm. 

Book II. Psalms 42-72. These are mostly songs of the goodness and 
greatness of God, by various authors. 

Book III. Psalms 73-89. Here is a short collection, most of them 
attributed to Asaph and the Sons of Korah. 

Book IV. Psalms 90-106. This group contains many of the anthems. 
Book V. Psalms 107-150. Historical Psalms, Pilgrim Psalms, and 
Hallelujah choruses make up the most of this collection. 

While it is helpful to read the Psalms by these five “Books,” 
we have already been at pains to make clear in chapter 5 
that the Psalms are perhaps best grouped according to their 
dominant emotion. Some sixteen of these emotions from the 
Psalms we have illustrated, and it remains now to list the 
Psalms that may be said to belong under each of these sixteen 
heads. Obviously such a grouping cannot be dogmatically 
upheld. Many Psalms breathe many emotions. Some readers 
will perhaps feel in a few Psalms the dominance of some emo- 
tion other than the one suggested here. This is a list for con- 
venience only. Occasionally a Psalm has been listed twice, in 
a few instances because its emotions seem so balanced as to 
suggest that none is dominant, more often to give it a setting 
as an individual Psalm and also as part of some special group 
to which it obviously belongs. 

1. Psalms of Adoration: 24, 29, 47, 50, 66, 67, 68, 75, 76, 82, 93, 

99, 100, 104, III, 113, 115, 134, 135, 139, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 149, I JO. (Compare 115 and 135.) 

2. Psalms of Meditation: i, 8, 14, 15, 32, 34, 36, 37, 49, 52, 53, 73, 

84, 101, 112, 127, 128, 133. (Compare 14 and 53.) 
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3. Psalms of Trust- 3, 4. 3. 7 > ^ 3 . 3 Ij 4^5 4 ^, J4, 

3J> J7, 6a. 63, 64, 71, 51, 5>4, loi, 121, 125, 130, 131. 

4. Psalms of Complaint: 13, 22, 35, 53, 69, 74, 77, 79, 88, 89, 

120, 123, 129, 142. 

3. Psalms of Earnest Petition: 3, 6, 9-10, 12, 17, 25, 28, 3T, 38, 
39, 41, 31, 61, 70, 79, 80, 90, 140, 141, 143. 

6. Penitential Psalms: 23, 32, 38, 31, 130. 

7. Psalms of Thanksgiving and Gratitude: 18, 27, 30, 32, 48, 30, 

32, 83, 92, 103, 107, 116, 117, 118, 124, 126, 136, 138, 144. 

8. Festal Psalms: 24, 33, 93-100, 118, 120-134. 

9. Liturgies: 23, 26, 40, 63, 86. 

10. Historical Psalms: 44, 68, 78, 81, 103, 106, 114, 132. 

11. War Psalms: 20, 21, 39, 60, 76, 108, 144. 

12. Messianic Psalms: 2, 22, 43, 72, no. 

13. Imprecatory Psalms: 33, 38, 39, 69, 83, 109, 129, 137, 140. 

14. Psalms of the Glorification of Zion: 84, 87, 122, 137. 

13. Psalms of the Law: i, 19, 119. 

16. Psalms of the Future Life: 16, 17, 49, 73. 

Of these classifications Nos. 1-7 contain Psalms which on 
the whole will have a more universal appeal than those in the 
remaining classes. Nos. 8-16 are more distinctly Jewish in 
their point of view, and are of interest to us primarily as his- 
tory or as interpretations which have been superseded in 
Christ. Every now and then, however, these groups contain 
some Psalm that has been spiritualized in Christian thought 
until its beauty has become full of meaning to us. 


The Proverbs: Units of Practical Wisdom 

The habit of expressing truth in the form of short, pun- 
gent sayings is older than history and is common to all 
peoples. Every race has its proverbs. Small wonder then that 
the Hebrews, among whom the wisdom that is from above 
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so early came to rule the thoughts about every day living, 
should have developed the proverb form in such rich variety. 

The proverbs of tlie Bible can hardly be called philosophy 
in the sense that the Greeks thought of philosophy. But they 
do represent seiious thinking about life. They represent sea- 
soned understanding of the business of living, especially of 
the canny, sagacious kind that knows how to drive a good 
bargain or get the most out of a situation. This is not said 
in disparagement of the proverbs of the Bible. Often they are 
deep, and sometimes quite spiritual. But for the most part 
they are "practical,” in the best sense of that word. They 
abound in the kind of wisdom that thoughtful experience 
produces. They treat of morals in many phases, and of pru- 
dence above all. 

Not all the proverbs of the Bible are to be found in the 
book bearing their name. We see them in the riddles of Sam- 
son in the book of Judges. "We run into many of them inter- 
mingled with the observations of the "preacher” of Ecclesi- 
astes. The sayings of Jesus and of other writers of our New 
Testament abound in them. 

This particular book boasts two kinds of proverbs, the 
"unit proverb,” which is complete in one couplet that forms 
a single verse in our Bible, and the "proverb cluster,” which 
is often a development at some length of some wisdom theme. 
Like the book of Psalms, the book of Proverbs contains five 
collections. The points where these are marked are the natural 
divisions for reading. 

1. A collection of songs in praise of wisdom. Chs. 1-9. 

a. The wise son and the foolish. Chs. 1-4. 

(May be broken, if necessary, at ch. 3.) 

b. The wisdom of purity. Chs. 5—7. 

c. Wisdom persomfied. Chs. 8, 9. 

2. A collection of proverb gems. 10: 1-22: 16. 
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(These are all unit proverbs. The reader may stop anywhere. 
For once he can read by verses!) 

3. A collection of "the words of the wise.” 22 : 17-24: 34. 

4. Another collection of proverb gems. Chs. 25-29. 

(Again the reading may be broken at the end of any pioverb, 
though here there are some longer than one veise.) 

5. A collection of curious proverbs. Chs. 30, 31. 

a. The number proverbs of Agur. Ch. 30. 

b. The proverbs of Lemuel’s mother. Ch. 3 1 . 

Ecclesiastes: Units of Practical Wisdom 

The similarity of this book to the one preceding is easily 
recognized. Its proverbial character is pronounced. Yet this 
time the proverbs have to do mainly with the results of a 
certain planned experience to which the author set himself. 
The name of the book is so rendered in our English Bible as 
to describe this author as a "preacher.” Perhaps this is the 
best we can do to represent the hortatory nature of the con- 
tents. 

The book of Ecclesiastes is not, as so often supposed, blank 
pessimism. The "preacher” does indeed have to report that 
his experiment has proved the futility of trying to find sat- 
isfaction in pleasure, riches, fame, and all the others of his 
list. But he has a positive conclusion to gain from the total 
picture. It is the concluding exhortation: 

Fear God, and keep his commandments; 

For this is the whole duty of man.^ 

We have already noted that this is among the books that 
may well be read at one sitting. In this way the preacher’s 
experiment will be most convincing. But shorter units may 
be used. 

^ Eccl. 12: 13, 
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a. The fruitless search, i: 1-4: 16. 

b. Proverbs of observation. 4; 17-7: a?. 

c. Wisdom and folly in pubhc affairs. Chs. 8-10. 

d. The meaning of hfe. Chs. ii, 12. 


The Song of Songs 

This is, to the English reader, the strangest book in the 
Old Testament. It is a love song, or a senes of love songs, 
abounding in imagery which, while never sensual, is often 
quite sensuous. It has shocked many good people to find a 
song of human loves in the Bible, and as a result they have 
allegorized it to mean the love of Christ for his church or 
something else of an ecclesiastical nature. But to the Hebrew, 
who believed profoundly that God was interested in all the 
affairs of life, it was not too much to expect a hymn of hu- 
man affection in the sacred canon. The Christian will do well 
to rejoice in that exaltation of love. 

Even so, the interpretation of this little book has puzzled 
many. To some it represents king Solomon, to whom the 
poem has long been attributed, wooing the daughter of Phar- 
aoh. The many changes of speaker in the verses represents the 
conversation of this one lover with his one beloved, with side 
lines for choruses. To others, the poem is a hidden presenta- 
tion of a conflict in the heart of a rustic maiden who is be- 
loved by a youth of her own station but is wooed also by the 
king for her beauty. The constancy of her love finally wins 
out in the retirement of Solomon from the scene. 

These varieties of interpretation are noted for the purpose 
of emphasizing that the reader will probably do well not to 
try to interpret too closely, but rather to revel in the lyric 
spirit of the lines and to glorify love with the author. For 
this reason the poem should be considered one unit. If reading 
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must be broken, the best stopping places are at 4: i; 5; 2; 
7: i; and 8:5. An elaborate division into seven "Idyls,” with 
interesting interpretation, is to be found in Moulton’s The 
Modern Reader’s Bible, pp. 88^-857. 


The Prophets 

When the reader of the Bible comes to the prophets he 
finds more of the “preached Word” to which he is accus- 
tomed from the pulpit than in any other part of the Old 
Testament. The idea of a message to proclaim is central to 
them all. Their units of reading may all be styled, as has been 
noted in chapter 4, “Story units of prophetic visions.” 

These vision messages of the prophets always proclaim 
oracles direct from God. Tlie religious principles proclaimed 
in these oracles are timeless. The prophets aie our eternal con- 
temporaries, with their insistence on the reality of sin, the 
need of repentance, the forgiving love of God, the wilfulness 
of men, the wickedness of social sin, tlie need of redemption 
not only for the individual but also for the group. They are 
more distinctly the forerunners of Jesus and his gospel than 
any other of his predecessors. 

Yet the messages of the prophets weie always directly re- 
lated to their time. Men of their day who knew their day 
spoke directly to its conditions. For this reason the back- 
ground of the prophets’ messages is often best understood by 
reading the background of their time. And where can one bet- 
ter get the background of the prophets’ time than in the 
Biblical books of the history of the times to which the proph- 
ets spoke? For this reason it is often very worth while to 
read the prophets in conjunction with the appropriate por- 
tions of the historical books of the Old Testament. While 
there are a few cases in which we do not know the time, most 
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of the prophets are dated. The following table suggests their 
interweaving with other books. 

With II Kings, units 3 and 4, and with II Chronicles, units 
4 and 5, as outlined above in the “Harmony of Samuel, 
Kings, and Chronicles,” may be read those four illustrious 
prophets who spoke to the golden age that Kings and Chron- 
icles describe. They are Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah, and 
it will be well to read them in that order. 

With II Kings, units 5 and 6, and with II Chronicles, units 
6 and 7, may be read the prophecies of Jeremiah, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Nahum, and Jonah, who spoke for the most part 
in this period of the decline of Judah. 

In the days of the exile, it will be well to read against the 
background of such a book as Esther, or of the early chapters 
of description in Neheraiah, the prophecy of Ezekiel that deals 
entirely with the exile. Here too may be read at least the major 
part of Daniel, where the names and atmosphere of Babylon 
are strong. The second half of the prophecy of Isaiah, chapters 
40-66 may be most appropriately read again here, for these 
lovely oracles bear the message of hope for return from the 
bitterness of the exile. 

The return to Palestine brings us face to face with the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, which may be read, if de- 
sired, just before the historical books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Malachi, the last of the prophets, goes well with the book of 
Ezra itself, for it has the same purpose of purifying the re- 
turned people, especially from mixed marriages. 

It is dilEcult to date Joel and Obadiah with any certainty, 
but their messages are quite brief. 

Isaiah: The Seer 

Reading the prophets singly by their units of thought may 
appeaf to be a real task when one looks at the length of 
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Isaiah that stands at their head. Yet the book of Isaiah is 
rich in imagery, varied in mood, full of lofty idealism and 
often very close to the Christian message. The first thirty- 
nine chapters form a grand unit in themselves. Here the 
prophet, who had ready access to court from the palmy days 
of Uzziah king, of Judah through the reigns of Ahaz and 
Hezekiah, discusses religion in all its phases against the back- 
ground of a minute acquaintance with politics that sends us 
back to II Kings for our bearings. The longer and shorter 
units of these chapters may be arranged as follows: 

1. Messages to the people of Judah. Chs. 1-12. 

a. The description of their sin. Chs. 1—5. 

(May be broken for reading at ch. 3.) 

b. The challenge to faith, with especial reference to the cowardice 

of Ahaz. Chs. 6-1 z. 

(May be broken at 9: 8.) 

2. Messages to or concerning other nations. Chs. 13-23. 

a. Babylon. 13: 1-14: 27. 

b. Small kingdoms bordering Palestine. 14: 28-17: 14. 

c. Kingdoms to the south. Chs. 18-21. 

d. The valley of vision. Ch. 22. 

e. Tyre, Ch. 23. 

(Units d and e may well be read together.) 

3. The need of dependence on God. Chs. 24-39. 

a. The coming of judgment. Chs. 24-27. 

b. Religion and politics in Israel and Judah. Chs. 28—31. 

(May be broken at ch. 30.) 

c. Restoration and vengeance. Chs. 32-35. 

d. An historical account of Hezekiah’s trust in God. Chs. 36-39. 

(This last is an exact parallel to II Kings, unit 4, and 
11 Chronicles, unit 5.) 

The tone and purpose of chapters 40-6^ are in many ways 
quite different from those of the preceding chapters of 
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Isaiah. While the same prophetic ardor, the same zeal for 
the holiness of God, and the same high idealism are to be 
found, the eye of the seer now looks, not at court conditions 
during the reigns of Judah’s kings, but at the need of en- 
couraging the exiles in their return from Babylon, two cen- 
turies after these kings of Judah had passed from the scene. 
Whether this same Isaiah was inspired to see beyond the 
days of Judah’s shipwreck and weary pilgrimage from her 
land to the days of return from her captivity, or whether 
(as some scholars believe) a later prophet in the spirit and 
faith of Isaiah spoke to the people of his day and his message 
was appended to that of Isaiah, in any case the situation in 
these chapters is the end of the exile and their vision is of 
deliverance and hope. 

In chapter 4 we have already suggested the division of 
the remainder of this book for reading into three larger 
units; 

4. The glorious might of God. Chs. 40-47. 
j. The graciousness of God’s invitation. Chs. 48-55. 

6. The new call to righteousness. Chs. 56-66. 

Perhaps an easier division for the reader to follow is the fol- 
lowing, also in three larger units, with closely related shorter 
units. Here the main dividing marks are the repeated utter- 
ance, “There is no peace to the wicked.” 

4. The redemptive love of God. Chs. 40-48. 

a. The God of the whole earth is redeemer. 40: i— 41: 7. 

b. The preparation of Israel as God’s servant in redemption and 

of Cyrus to help her. 41: 8-45: 24. 

(May be broken at ch. 43, and at 44; 14.) 

c. The downfall of Babylon, her gods and her glory, with the 

deliverance of Israel from this historic enemy. Chs. 46-48. 
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j. The ministry of the Servant in redemption. Chs. 49-57. 

a. To restore Israel. 49: 1-52: 12. 

(May be broken at ch. 51.) 

b. To suffer vicariously. 52: 13—53: 12. 

c. To bring both encouragement and warning to the people. Chs. 

54 - 57 - 

(May be broken, if necessary, at ch. 56.) 

6. The redeemed people. Chs. 58—66. 

a. True and false worship. Ch. 58. 

b. Sin confessed and the people redeemed. Ch. 59. 

c. The glory of the redeemed city. Ch. 60. 

d. The preaching of redemption. Chs. 61, 62. 

e. An impassioned prayer to the God of redemption. Chs. 63 , 64. 

f. Blessings on the faithful and doom on the unfaithful. Chs. 

66 , 

Jeremiah: The Prophet with Bleeding Heart 

It is difficult to read the book of Jeremiah. For one thing 
there is often little order to the thought. This may be due in 
part to the fact that Jeremiah’s first writing down of his 
prophecies was burned by a hostile king.^ For another thing, 
prophetic utterances and historical notes are often inter- 
woven in a way that is difficult for one to follow who is not 
familiar with the details of the history of the times. And 
most important is it to note that in Jeremiah himself we have 
the classic example of a prophet whose feelings often run 
away with him, who has showed us his heart as unashamedly 
in his writings as he showed Judah in his speech, and who 
frequently breaks off in the midst of preaching to his people 
that he may bemoan his personal lot. We know a great deal 
about the man and his experiences from reading his book. 
But he interweaves little dirges of feeling so often with his 

2 Jer. 36i 21-23. 
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messages that he is hard to follow. Moreover, if the longer 
units of reading are to be broken at all into shorter units, 
these latter must often be quite short to make any sense at 
all standing by themselves. We shall note these short units, 
but suggest by means of the bracketing of several of them 
together that two or more of these shorter units may often be 
read at once so that disproportionate time may not be spent 
on the details of Jeremiah’s agony. 

I. The prophet’s call and basic message. Chs. t—6. 

a. The call. Ch. i. 

b. The sin of Judah, a: r— 4: 4. 

c. Judgment coming at the hands of a foreign foe. 4: j-6: 30. 

(Broken, if necessary, at y. 20.) 

1. The analysis of Judah’s sin. Chs. 7-10. 

a. The prophet’s address on sin, delivered in the court of the 

temple. 7: 1-8: 17. 

b. An ecstasy of grief. 8: 18— y 26. 

c. Idolatry and doom. Ch. 10. 

3. The preaching of judgment. Chs. ii— 17. 

a. The broken covenant, ii: i— 17. 

b. The plot against the prophet and his appeal to God. ii: 18- 

12: 6 . 

c. Judgment on Judah and hei neighbors. 12; 7-17. 

d. Emblematic preaching of judgment. Ch. 13. 

e. The drought as judgment. 14: 1-15: 9. 

f. The lonelmess of the prophet of judgment. 15: 10—16: 21. 

g. Sin, doom, and hope. Ch. 17. 

4. Paiables of pottery, interwoven with personal experiences of the 

prophet. Chs. 18-20. 

(Should be read as one for real effect.) 

a. The potter. 18: 1-17. 

b. A plot against Jeremiah. 18: 18-23. 

c. The broken bottle. Ch. 19. 

d. In the stocks. Ch. 20. 
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j. Prophecies delivered to lulers. Chs. 21-23. 

a. Prophecies concerning four of Judah’s kings and a true lung 

to come. 21: 1-23: 8. 

b. Warning against the effect of false prophets on the realm. 

23: 9-40. 

6. Prophecies related to the exile of Judah. Chs. 24-29. 
r a. The parables of the figs. Ch. 24. 

lb. The Lord’s impending fuiy. Ch. 23. 

c. Prophecy of the destruction of the temple. Ch. 26. 

d. The yoke of Babylon. Chs. 27, 28. 

e. A letter to the exiles. Ch. 29. 

7. Piophecies of restoration. Chs. 30, 31. 

(These are too fine to be broken. Note, especially, the New 
Covenant, 31: 27-34.) 

8. Prophecies growing out of historical incidents. Chs. 32-45. 

( a. Jeremiah’s family inheritance. Ch. 32. 

b. Future blessings. Ch. 33. 

c. A warning to Zedekiah, resulting from a broken promise. 
Ch. 34. 

d. The good example of the Rechabites. Ch. 35. 

e. The burning of the scroll. Ch. 36. 

f. Jeremiah and King Zedekiah at the fall of Jerusalem. 37: i- 
39: 12. 

g. Jeremiah in Jerusalem after its capture. 39: 12-41: 18. 

h. Jeremiah in Egypt. Chs. 42—45. 

(Broken, if necessary, at ch. 44.) 

9. Prophecies against foreign nations. Chs. 46-51. 

a. Against Egypt. Ch. 46. 

b. Against the Philistines. Ch. 47. 

c. Against Moab. Ch. 48. 

d. Against Ammonites, Edomites, Syrians, and others. Ch. 49. 

e. Against Babylon. Chs 50,51. 

(May be broken at ch. 51,) 

10. Historical appendage to the book: the story of the fall of Jerusa- 
lem. Ch. 52. 
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The Lamentations of Jeremiah 

This formal dirge, acrostic in arrangement, has long been 
attributed to Jeremiah, and has always been associated in the 
Bible with his despairing prophecy at the time of the fall of 
Jerusalem. It may well be read at one sitting. But four of 
the five chapters are acrostic; that is the fi.rst verse of each 
begins in Hebrew with the first of the twenty-two letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, the second with the second letter, 
and so on, save that in the third chapter the first three verses 
begin with the first letter, the next three with the second, so 
that there are sixty-six verses in this chapter to twenty-two 
in the others. Hence, reading may be broken at the beginning 
of any chapter, or the first two chapters may be taken to- 
gether, the third separately, and the other two together. 

As a matter of fact the theme of lament differs a little in 
each chapter. This is excellently brought out in the titles 
given the chapters in the Smith-Goodspeed Bible: 

Ch. I. “The desolation and misery of conquered Jerusalem.” 

Ch. 2. “God’s judgment on Jerusalem.” 

Ch. 3. “Jerusalem’s lament and prayer.” 

Ch. 4. “The contrast between Jerusalem’s past and present.” 

Ch. 5. “The nation’s prayer for compassion.” 

Ezekiel: The Prophet of the Exile 

The prophecy of Ezekiel is broken in two by what was to 
him the climactic event of his day, the final capture of the 
holy city. The capture is not announced until 33: 21. Up to 
this point the prophet, who is most of the time in Babylon 
with those who were exiled earlier, ministers to them and 
seeks, with many symbols and acted parables, to warn the 
people back home that the city may escape calamity. But 
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his work is in vain, and after some oracles spoken against 
foreign nations, in the vein of Isaiah and Jeremiah, he turns 
to the encouragement and upbuilding of the exiles. 

In the follo-sving reading outline, some of the shorter units 
are again bracketed for reading together. 

1. The prophet called and commissioned. Chs. 1—3. 

2. The mimic siege of Jerusalem, with symbols of her fall. Chs. 4, 5. 

3. The doom of the people of Israel. Chs. 6, 7. 

4. A realistic vision of Jerusalem’s hideous life. Chs. 8-1 1. 
j. Approaching exile. Chs. 12-14. 

6. A series of allegories. Chs. 15—19. 

a. The vine. Ch. 15. 

b. The faithless wife. Ch. 16. 

c. The eagle and the vine. Ch. 17. 

(Units a and r may well be read together.) 
fd. Sour grapes. Ch. 18. 

1 e. Lions and vineyards. Ch. 19. 

7. The approaching end. Chs. 20-24. 

a. The inquiring elders. 20: 1—44. 

i b. Judgment by fire and sword. 20: 3^. 

c. The city of blood and dross. Ch. 22. 

d. The two sisters. Ch. 23. 

e. The kettle of judgment. 24: 1-14, 

f. The prophet’s personal woe. 24; 15-27. 

8. Prophecies against the nations. Chs. 25-32. 
a. Various neighbors. Ch. 25. 

b. Tyre and Sidon. Chs. 26-28. 

c. Egypt. Chs. 29-32. 

(May be broken at ch. 31.) 

9. The fall of Jerusalem. Chs. 33—35. 

fa. The prophet as watchman. 33: 1-20. 

1 b. The capture of Jerusalem. 33: 21-33. 

Jc. False shepherds. Ch. 34. 

Id. The enemy on Mt. Seir. Ch. 35, 
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10. The restoration of Israel. Chs. }6-48. 

f a. God’s good purpose. 36: 1-15. 

b. The preaching of regeneration. 36: 16-37: 14. 

c. New unity. 37: 15—28. 

d. The overthrow of enemies, personified as "Gog.” Chs. 38,39. 

e. The new temple. Chs. 40-42. 

f. The new worship. Chs. 43-46- 

(The details of these chapters may be slapped through, 
though comparisons to the description of the desert taber- 
nacle in Exodus, chs. 25-31, may prove interesting to 
some.) 

g. The stream of life in a renewed land. Chs. 47, 48. 


Daniel: Narrative and Vision 

The book of Daniel falls neatly into two parts, each con- 
taining six chapters. The first six relate the personal experi- 
ences of Daniel, an exile in the days of the Babylonian 
captivity. They form an excellent story unit, though each 
chapter is a smaller story unit in itself. The latter six chapters 
contain apocalyptic^ visions, credited to Daniel. They are re- 
lated to the first part, in that the dream of Nebuchadrezzar, 
described in chapter 2, presents the basic imagery of the 
visions of chapters 7—12. The apocalyptic nature of these 
visions will be discussed later in this book.® It is, however, 
of very little use for the average Christian to read these last 
six chapters of Daniel without having at hand a sensible com- 
mentary to review for him the history of which they are so 
vivid, yet so enigmatic, an interpretation. 

1. The personal experiences of Daniel during the exile. Chs. 1-6. 

a. The four courageous youths. Ch, i. 

b. Nebuchadrezzar’s dream. Ch. 2. 


See chapter ii, 
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c. la the fieiy furnace. Ch. j. 

d. Nebuchadrcz2ar goes insane. Ch. i). 

e. Belshazzar’s feast. Ch. j. 

f. In the lions’ den. Ch. 6. 

2. The apocalyptic visions of Daniel. Clis. 7-12. 

a. The foul beasts. Ch. 7. 

b. The ram and the he-goat. Ch. 8. 

c. The seventy weeks. Ch. 9. 

d. Kingdom against kingdom. Chs. 10-12. 


The Minor Prophets 

The remainder of the Old Testament is composed of the 
twelve “Minor Prophets,” so called simply because they are 
shorter than the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel. Each of them may well be read as a unit. Some of 
them can hardly be divided, though several have distinctive 
breaks In their thought. 


Hosea: Tpie Prophet of God’s Love 

The message of Hosea was delivered to northern Israel in 
the days of the illustrious Jeroboam II. It is a wonderful 
medley of the realism of sin, a heartfelt call to repentance, 
and the picturing of the knowledge and the love of God. 
Deep is its impression of the grace of God overcoming even 
unthinking sin. The prophet’s terrible experience in his own 
broken home furnishes the key to his marvelous understand- 
ing of the nature of Israel’s broken tryst with God. 

1. The story of the unfaithful wife. Chs. 1—3. 

2. Israel’s unfaithfulness in morality. 4: 1-7: 7. 

3. Israel’s unfaithfulness in political policy. 7: 8-10: ij. 

4. The redemptive love of God. Chs. 11-14. 
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Joel: A Vivid Picture of Doom 

This picturesque prophecy describes, under the symbols 
of a severe locust plague, the coming of devastating judgment. 
Joel calls this judgment “the day of the Lord,” The prophecy 
should be read as a unit. The first two chapters contain the 
vivid imagery, while the proclamation of judgment is re- 
served for the third chapter. This last chapter also contains 
a beautiful vision of the days of reclamation beyond judg- 
ment. 


Amos: The Shepherd Prophet 

Like Hosea, the words of Amos were addressed to northern 
Israel in the days of Jeroboam IL But unlike Hosea, the 
book of Amos has little to say about the grace or love of 
God. Amos is the stern man from, the hills, rugged and rustic. 
His message abounds in rural imagery and in the thundering 
tones of justice. He has seen cruel injustice of all kinds, es- 
pecially in the city of Samaria. His denunciation is as un- 
sparing as his insight is keen. 

1. The same God judges all nations according to their light. Chs. 

I. a- 

2. Judgment on Israel’s immoral civilization and her merely formal 

religion. Chs. 3-6. 

(A fine umt to impress the moral imperative of life, but it 
may be broken, if absolutely necessary, at cli. 5.) 

3. The visions of Amos. Chs. 7—9. 

Obadiah: Revenge on Edom 

This little leaf from a prophet’s notebook is a unit of fear- 
ful judgment on Israel’s neighboring enemy, Edom. Its date 
is uncertain, for there were several occasions in the history 
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of God’s people when the Edomites egged others on to Israel’s 
destruction, as they are here pictured doing. 

Jonah: The Prophet Who Needed Conversion 

Everyone knows something of the story of Jonah’s ex- 
periences. But many remember the unessential and forget the 
all-important. We have already showed that the four chap- 
ters of this little book must be read as one to get the proper 
impression, that of showing the sin and selfishness of narrow 
nationalism and the necessity for understanding the yearning 
love of God. That this love extends to a powerful and wicked 
enemy may be as hard to learn in the midst of modern in- 
ternational hatreds as it was for Jonah in the days of Nin- 
eveh’s dictatorship over Israel’s world. The missionary spirit 
has ever come hard when it extends to enemy aliens. 

Micah: Concern for the Poor 

It was probably to be expected that in the prophetic line 
which was to culminate in him who "had not where to lay his 
head” there should be one prophet who concerned himself 
with poor people just because they were poor. Micah was a 
younger contemporary of Hosea and Amos. He spoke mostly, 
however, to southern Judah- He worked in the rural districts 
while the great Isaiah was laboring in the capital. There is 
much in common between the two, as has been illustrated by 
their identical messages on peace (Micah 4: i— j; Isa. 2: 1-4). 

But Micah is especially noteworthy for his classification of 
kinds of sins according to the kinds of people, — kings, nobles, 
priests, false prophets, and the like. He is almost unique in 
beginning with the present situation, going to a glorious 
vision of the future, and then returning to the present. A 
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sense of the richness of religion awaits the reader who takes 
Micah at a sitting, but the following units are not amiss. 

I. The march of judgment through the land. Ch. i. 

1 . The case of the poor against the rich. Chs. 2, 3. 

3. The future hope. Chs. 4, j. 

4. The inglorious present with its needs. Chs. 6, 7. 

Nahum: The Doom of Nineveh 

We have showed in chapter j that this prophecy is a unit 
of feeling. It is to be compared with Joel in intense vividness. 
It is to be contrasted with Jonah, in that it proclaims the 
doom of Nineveh at a time when the cup of her iniquity was 
full, as over against the book of Jonah’s teaching of the love 
of God for Nineveh. The book should be read at one sitting 
to see how one outraged people may find in the doom of its 
oppressor the judgment of God. If absolutely necessary, the 
reading may be broken at chapter 3. 

Habakkuk: The Questioning Prophet 

This is a very fine prophetic unit, portraying from the 
prophet’s own experience, the triumph of faith over doubt. 
Habakkuk, questioning God’s justice in the face of the in- 
vasion of his land by the feared Chaldeans, comes to under- 
stand the providence contained in God’s judgments and 
concludes with a prayer of thanksgiving for God himself. 
Chapters i and 2 are in prose. The prayer, chapter 3, is in 
poetic form, and may be read separately if necessary. 

Zephaniah: Judgment and Redemption 

Like Joel, the book of Zephaniah is a unit of prophecy 
describing "the day of the Lord.” For the best results this 
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too should be read at one sitting, but it breaks into the fol- 
lowing two moods, treated at unequal length: 

The day of the Lord is a day of doom, i : 1-3 : 7. 

There is redemptive purpose in God’s judgments. 3; 8-20. 


Haggai: a Plain Man’s Task Well Done 

The last three prophets have to do with the days of restora- 
tion in Jerusalem following the exile. 

The book of Haggai is the chronicle of a prosaic prophet 
who was given the task of stirring up an indifferent people 
to rebuild the fallen temple. This little unit collection of very 
brief oracles, carefully dated, shows how well he succeeded in 
this particular work. 


Zechawah: Visions of Renewal 

Like Daniel, the book of Zechariah falls into two distinct 
parts. The first eight chapters are similar to Haggai in that 
they present the immediate human task of rebuilding Jeru- 
salem. But far from being a prosaic record like that of Hag- 
gai, they are set in vision imagery that reminds us again of 
Daniel. 

The last six chapters of Zechariah form an apocalypse, 
largely in poetic form, revealing the glorious future God has 
in store for Jerusalem, 

Each of these two main units may be broken into smaller 
units, but as in Jeremiah and Ezekiel many of these will be 
so short as to make advisable the reading of several of them 
together. 
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I. Visions associated with the rebuilding of Jerusalem. Chs. 1-8. 

( a. Visions of encouragement to activity. Chs. i, 2. 
b. Visions of Judah’s two leaders, Joshua and Zerubbabel. Chs. 
3. 4- 

[ c. Visions of judgment on Jerusalem’s foes. 5: 1-6: 8. 

1 d. Promise of fulfillment to Jerusalem. 6: 9-8: 23. 

2. The glorious future of Jerusalem. Chs. 9—14. 

'a. Destruction of enemies. 9: 1-8. 

. b. The Messianic king. 9: 9—17. 
c. Restoration. 10; i-ii: 3. 

'd. Wicked shepherds, ii: 4—17. 

e. Judah’s internal glory under a sacrificing shepherd. Chs. 
12, 13. 

f. Judah’s relation to the surrounding nations. Ch. 14. 
Malachi: My Messenger. 

The name “Malachi” means “My messenger.” It may be a 
sort of title given to a prophet, rather than a name. Tlie 
prophet of this brief message came late on the scene, after 
the reconstruction of Jerusalem had raised new problems of 
purity in worship and freedom from unwholesome alliances 
with surrounding tribes. He blends with these the apocalyptic 
imagery and the Messianic hope, as well as the distinct ex- 
pectancy of a forerunner of the coming of the Lord — an 
expectancy applied in the New Testament to John the Bap- 
tist. 

If absolutely necessary this little book may be broken at 
2: 17, but its message is most effective if read as a unit, har- 
monizing as it does many of the chief elements of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy in this, its closing oracle. 
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READING THE NEW TESTAMENT BY UNITS 
OF THOUGHT 

The New Testament is the Christian’s charter of life. He 
will find new interest with each reading, especially if he varies 
his method. Here he can well afford to read by shorter units 
than in the case of the Old Testament, for the bearing of 
each part on his immediate life will add its own weight. There 
is plenty of room for slow, careful reading with much medi- 
tation. Nevertheless, even in the New Testament, longer 
units are often desirable in order that the reader may get 
the sweep of the larger purpose. Hence we shall still follow 
the main object of this book, which is to encourage reading 
of the Bible in larger amounts at once. It will help toward 
the thrill of seeing the woods in perspective, where before 
only individual trees have been examined. 

The Gospels 

The earliest writings of our New Testament were probably 
some of the letters. It is likely that almost all of the epistles 
of Paul were written before any one of our gospels was com- 
pleted. Nevertheless the gospels properly stand at the begin- 
ning of our New Testament, for they tell the story of that 
life which lies behind the writing of each of these twenty- 
seven documents. 

Of the many different ways in which the gospels may be 
read, the most obvious is to read each by itself as a story of 
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Jesus in its own right. And this needs doing often, for in 
spite of the many similarities and even exact repetitions in 
the gospels, each one has its own point of view and its own 
distinct purpose. 

In these outlines we shall emphasize the longer units in 
reading each gospel by itself, reserving for a plan of reading 
the gospels together the stress on shorter units from each. 


Matthew: The Gospel of the Old 
Testament Messiah 

It is appropriate that the Gospel of Matthew should stand 
at the head of the list. Not only does it contain some of the 
earliest written material on the teachings of Jesus, but it is 
also the New Testament’s closest link with the Old. More 
quotations and references from Old Testament books are to 
be found in Matthew than in the other gospels combined. 

The reason for this lies in a paradox. The Gospel of Mat- 
thew IS at once very Jewish in its outlook and very anti- 
Jewish in its sentiments. Matthew himself had been a Judaean, 
grounded in the law. But he was also a tax-collector for 
Rome, and so a social low-caste among his own people. He 
must have often been eye witness with poignant understand- 
ing of the persecution of Jesus by the religious leaders of the 
Jews for eating with "publicans and sinners.” Yet he saw in 
Jesus a potentate worthier than any from Rome, and the 
ideal of Jesus’ kingdom gripped him. He was well equipped 
to appeal to his own people from their own Scriptures to 
show them that Jesus’ kingdom was the true fulfillment of 
the Messianic kingdom dreamed by prophets and psalmists. 

I. The preparation of Jesus foi his work. Chs. 1-4. 
a. The days of infancy. Chs, i, 2. 
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b. The public appearance and test. Chs. 3, 4. 

2. The "Magna Charta” of Jesus’ kingdom. Chs. 5-7. 

3. Jesus, the miracle worker. Chs. 8, 9. 

4. The mission and message of the kingdom. Chs. 10-13. 

a. The mission of the kingdom. Ch. 10. 

b. Kingdom activities taught and illustrated. Chs. ii, 12. 

c. Parables of the kingdom. Ch. 13. 

5. Public ministry in Galilee In the face of Pharisaic opposition. 

14: 1-16: 12. 

6. Private ministry to his disciples. 16. 13-18' 33, 

a. Stressing his own coming humiliation in death. 16: 13-17: 27. 

b. Stressing their need of humility. Ch. 18. 

7. Jesus goes up to Jerusalem with his disciples. 19: 1-21: 22. 

8. Controversies in the temple courts. 21: 23-23: 39. 

9. Jesus’ discourse on “last things.” Chs. 24, 25. 

10. From retirement to glory. Chs. 26-28. 

a. The fellowship of the upper room and the loneliness of the 

garden. 26- i-j6. 

b. The trial of Jesus. 26; 57-27: 31. 

c. The crucifixion and resurrection. 27: 32-28: 20. 


Mark: The Gospel of the Wonder-Worker 

The Gospel of Mark is the shortest of the four. It also 
contains less that is unique, for fifteen-sixteenths of its con- 
tents are to be found in one or more of the other gospels. 
Why then should it ever have been preserved? Because its 
point of view is unique. The same stories, when told in 
Mark, take on new vigor and assume the proportions of the 
spectacular, as we realize that Mark paints a glowing picture 
of Jesus as the most active of heroes, the most vivid of per- 
sonalities, the most colorful of the masters of men. It is 
Mark’s method, his choice of words, rather than his material 
that makes his a separate gospel. 
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Plunging right into his narrative of Jesus’ activity with- 
out any introduction on the days of the infancy, Mark dis- 
plays Jesus going "straightway” here and “straightway” 
there. Very little of the teaching that occupies so much space 
in Matthew is to be found in Mark. Yet if one omits Mat- 
thew’s sections on the infancy and his great teaching dis- 
courses, such as the "Sermon on the Mount,” he will find 
that the outline of events is singularly similar to that in 
Mark. In the following reading units for Mark, we have 
noted parallelism to Matthew, so that these two gospels may 
be read side by side if desired. 

1. The early ministry of Jesus, i: t-3: 6 . 

(Cf. Matthew, unit 3.) 

2. Jesus the Master. 3; 7-6; 13. 

a. Of his disciples and himself. 3: 7-3 J. 

b. Of parabolic teaching. 4: 1-34. 

c. Of disease and death. 4; 35-6: 13. 

(Cf. Matthew, parts of umts 3, 4.) 

3. Completion of the Galilean ministry in the face of opposition. 
■ 6 : 14-8. 26. 

(Cf. Matthew, unit 5.) 

4. The meaning of the cross. 8: 27-9' 50. 

(Cf. Matthew, unit 6 .) 

5. Going up to Jerusalem. 10: i— ii: 26 . 

(Cf. Matthew, unit 7.) 

6. Controversies in the temple courts, ii: 27-12: 44. 

(Cf. Matthew, unit 8.) 

7. Jesus’ discourse on "last things.” Ch. 13. 

(Cf. Matthew, unit 9.) 

8. From retirement to glory. Chs. 14—16. 

a. The upper room and the lonely garden. 14: 1-52. 

b. The trial of Jesus. 14: 53-15: 20. 

c. The crucifixion and resurrection. 15: 21-16.20. 

(Cf. Matthew, unit lo.) 
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Luke: The Gospel of the Lover of Humanity 

The Gospel of Luke follows an order of events in the life 
of Jesus quite similar to that in Mark. Added to this it has 
many of the teachings of Jesus that are stressed by Matthew; 
but instead of having them in collected form such as Mat- 
thew’s “Sermon on the Mount,” it has them scattered through 
the narrative of events, often connecting a short teaching 
with some circumstance out of which it grew. But Luke has 
some choice material all his own, for here are many parables 
that occur nowhere else. Most of them, as also most of the 
short teachings referred to above, occur in the great central 
section of the Gospel of Luke, between chapters 9 and 19, 
where this Gentile writer presents Jesus ministering for the 
most part outside the territory of the Jews. Eor this is the 
gospel that illustrates more than any other the love of Jesus 
for men as men, a love that knew no bounds of race or class. 
“The Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost” ^ is the golden text of Luke. In this great central sec- 
tion there stand out such parables as the Good Samaritan, 
the Prodigal Son, the Friend at Midnight, the Widow without 
a Friend, the Rich Man and the Beggar, and many others that 
breathe social passion for the unfortunate. This same passion 
is the keynote of the song of Jesus’ mother at his birth, and 
of others of the songs and prayers tliat distinguish this beau- 
tiful and poetic gospel. 

Because of the brevity of much of the teaching material, 
it is easier to break the gospel of Luke into satisfactory 
“shorter units” than either of the two gospels that precede it. 
Of special note is the fact that Luke gives scanty treatment 
to the final controversies of Jesus in Jerusalem which are 
more extended in Mark and of great length in Matthew. 

^ Luke 19: 10. 
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1. The infancy of Jesus, Chs. 1, 2. 

a. Annunciations of John and Jesus. 1: r— 56. 

b. Births of John and Jesus, i: 57—2: 52. 

(Compare and contrast Matthew, unit i,a.) 

2. Jesus’ preparation and early mmistry. Chs. 3, 4. 

(Cf. Matthew, unit i,b.) 

3. The early Galilean ministry, j: 1—6: ii. 

(Cf. Matthew, unit 3; Mark, unit i.) 

4. Ministering with the disciples. 6: 12—8; 56. 

a. A preaching tour. 6: 12-8; 3. 

b. Teaching and healing. 8: 4—56. 

(With 4,b, cf. Mark, unit 2.) 

y. Missions of the twelve and the seventy, supporting Jesus’ ministry. 
9: i-io: 24. 

(Cf. Matthew, parts of units 5, 6 ; Mark, parts of units 3, 4.) 
6. Jesus’ great ministry of teaching outside of Galilee, im 25-19: 28. 
(Here is a collection of many brief illustrations of Jesus’ minis- 
try and teaching. The shorter units must sometimes be too 
short for reading if they represent at all the rapid change of 
subject. The reader will readily group them in twos and threes. 
For this entire unit, compare Matthew, units 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 
where much of the same material occurs in different arrange- 
ment ) 

a. Friendly relations with men and with God. 10: 25—11: 13. 

b. The Pharisees’ lack of spiritual discernment, ii: 14—54. 

c. Encouragement to trust in God even through impending judg- 

ment. Ch. 12. 

d. Questionings and answers. Ch. 13. 

e. Discourses at table and by the way. Ch. 14. 

f. Parables of grace. Ch. 15. 

g. Parables of warning. Ch. 16. 

h. Forgiveness, faith, and gratitude. 17: 1-19. 

1. The coming of the kingdom. 17: 20-37. 

j'. Parables of prayer. 18. i— 14. 

k. Jesus mingling with people. 18: 15-19: ro. 
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1 . Parable of tbe pounds. 19: 11—28. 

7. Jesus’ final ministry in Jeiusalem. 19: 29-21: 38. 

(Cf. Matthew, units 7, 8, 9; Maik, units 5, 6, 7.) 

8. The passion and crucifixion. Chs. 22, 23. 

(Cf. Matthew, part of unit 10; M.ark, part of unit 8.) 

9. The resurrection and ascension. Ch. 24. 

(Cf. Matthew, last of unit 10; Mark, last of unit 8.) 

John: The Gospel of Jesus’ Self-Revelation 

Most Bible readers are aware that the Gospel of John stands 
in a class by itself. The first three gospels, with all their 
individuality, have much the same general point of view, so 
that we call them "Synoptic,” that is, “seeing together.” They 
place the bulk of Jesus’ work in Galilee, they lay stress on 
his ministry to the peasant classes, they picture him teach- 
ing mostly by proverb and by parable, they present him as 
the friend of man. But the gospel of John, in all but two or 
three chapters, represents Jesus on frequent tours into Judaea. 
Here he meets the leaders of the people and engages in con- 
stant controversy with them. His teaching is never done by 
parable, but always through these controversial arguments. 
His very healing ministry, while as prominent in John as in 
the Synoptics, appears most often as the ground of contro- 
versy, with little said about his compassion for the sufferers. 
And the content of his teaching, which, in the first three gos- 
pels, has consisted largely of mjunctions for living, becomes 
in John assertions about his own character, a discussion of 
his relation to his Father in will and work. Jesus’ table talk 
with his disciples is unique in John. There is much stress on 
the Holy Spirit, and no discourse on last things. 

It is indeed interesting that we have in the Gospel of John 
so much of the ministry of Jesus that would be unknown but 
for this one hook. Obviously the reading units will have little 
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or no parallel in the Synoptics. Even when the same story 
does occur, as happens occasionally, it is found in a different 
setting or with a new interpretation. The chapter divisions 
are unusually good in this gospel. The reading may be broken 
at almost any chapter, though the following units are to be 
preferred. 

1. Introduction. The “Word of God.” i: i-i8. 

2. The early ministry in Judaea, i; 19-2: 22. 

3. Interviews with leaders in their communities. 2: 23-4: 54. 

a. With Nicodemus of Jerusalem. 2: 23-3: 36. 

b. With the woman of Samaria and the nobleman of Galilee. 

Ch. 4. 

4. Jesus’ oneness with his Father in his will and work. Ch. y. 
j. The Bread of Life come down out of heaven. Ch. 6. 

6. Argument with the Jews at its height Chs 7, 8. 

7. Acting and teaching the Good Shepherd. 9: i-io: 18. 

8. The Son of God and the Lord of life. 10: 19-11: 57. 

9. Three sources of honor paid to Jesus. Ch. 12. 

10. Friends distinguished from foes by menial service. 13: 1-30. 

11. Jesus’ intimacy with his faithful band. 13: 31-17: 26. 

a. Answering their troubled questions. 13: 31-14: 31. 

b. Establishing them in himself: the vine and the branches. 

Ch. 15. 

c. Pledging them the Holy Spirit. Ch. 16. 

d. Interceding for them. Ch. 17. 

12. The trial and crucifixion of Jesus. Chs. 18, 19. 

(Compare and contrast these scenes in the Synoptics.) 

13. The resurrection and the renewal of fellowship. Chs. 20, 21, 

(Compare and contrast with the Synoptics.) 

A Harmony of the Gospels by Shorter 
Reading Units 

The practice of "harmonizing” the many parallels in the 
gospels is almost as old as the Christian church itself. At times 
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this has developed into a rather vicious habit of trying to 
force the gospels into an artificial sameness. Nevertheless) 
where the right of each to speak for itself is fully recognized, 
there may be great profit in tracing the outline of the story 
of Jesus that is common to them. 

There are many good harmonies on the market which print 
in full the text of the gospels in parallel columns. It is highly 
desirable that each Christian family own and use one of these. 
But for those who do not have one handy the following out- 
line of parallel reading units is constructed so that with noth- 
ing more than his Bible the reader may go through the four 
gospels together. The titles of reading units suggested here 
are the responsibility of the present writer. There is also 
some departure from accepted practice in the divisions of the 
passages. However, large help has been obtained from Stevens 
and Burton, A Harmony of the Gospels, and from Burton 
and Goodspeed, A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Several difficulties are encountered in preparing such a 
harmony as this. Though the Synoptic Gospels are so similar 
in many respects, there are two large exceptions to their sim- 
ilarity. For one thing, the Gospel of Matthew does not appear 
to have the attention to order that is found in Mark and 
Luke. Matthew’s interest is so strongly in what Jesus taught 
that he is almost indifferent to the arrangement of events. For 
this reason this table of passages will be following the order in 
Mark and Luke quite carefully on the whole, and will seem 
to jump around a great deal in Matthew in order to keep the 
parallel of thought. The other exception to similarity lies in 
the Matthew-Luke parallels of the teachings themselves. As 
has been pointed out, there are many of the teachings of 
Jesus common to Matthew and Luke which are not in Mark. 
But in Matthew these teachings are often grouped in longer 
sermons, while in Luke they are scattered through the nar- 
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rative of events. In order to be as true as possible to the point 
of view of each gospel, these teachings have been listed twice 
in the following outlines. When we come to the point of Mat- 
thew’s sermons (usually in the earlier part of the lists) the 
parallel thought in Luke is enclosed in parentheses. The reader 
will readily note from how wide a range of chapters in Luke 
these parallels must be taken. Then when we come to the 
same teachings in Luke’s order, the parallel thoughts in Mat- 
thew will be gathered in parentheses. 

The Gospel of John presents so few real parallels to the 
Synoptics up to the time of the passion week that the ar- 
rangement of its material in the general outline must be no 
better than guess work at times. 

The Acts of the Afostles: Units 
OF Church Expansion 

The importance of the book of Acts can hardly be over- 
stated. A religious history, written with all the devotion to 
facts that any realist could desire, but with a spiritual en- 
thusiasm that surpasses that of the Old Testament chronicler, 
this work traces the doings of the apostles of the early church. 
The writer had learned well from the historical books of the 
Hebrews that history is best written through the lives of its 
great motivators. Therefore Peter and John and Philip and 
Paul with a host of lesser lights are the centers of interest in 
this dramatic story, not the form of organization known as 
the church. To be sure we see the struggles, the fears and 
hopes, the plans and aggressiveness of the Christian com- 
munity, but we see them in terms of the determined course 
which the leaders took. The fervent devotion, the daring en- 
durance, the missionary zeal, are not matters of statistical re- 
ports, but of life passions of those who threw their lives away 
for their Christ. 
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d- The parable of the Good Samaritan lo* 25—37 

e. A Tisit to a Bethany home 10: 38—42 

2 There is no good manuscript evidence that this passage belongs in the gospel. 
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Yet, after all, this is not the main story. It has -well been 
said that this book should be called, not "The Acts of the 
Apostles,” but "The Acts of the Holy Spirit.” It will amaze 
the reader if he will check as he reads the number of times the 
Spirit is named as the real doer of a deed or the instigator of 
a faith. The variety of interests and actions attributed to the 
Spirit runs all the way from inspiring prayer to directing 
men where to go, from selecting missionaries to killing de- 
ceivers. From Pentecost to Paul’s rescue from shipwreck, the 
Holy Spirit is the real Person of the book of Acts. 

The following reading units are suggested: 

1. Early popularity of the Christians in Jerusalem. Chs. 1-3. 

a. The historical background. Ch. i. 

b. The Pentecostal experience. Ch. 2. 

c. The healing at the temple gate. Ch. 3. 

2. Opposition from witliout and trc,icJ:ciy from witliin, CJis, 4, 

a. The Saddiicees resent the stress on the resurrection. 4; 1-22. 

b. The beautiful unity of the Christians. 4: 23—37. 

c. Treachery meets immediate disaster, j: 1-14. 

d. The priests oppose the apostles. 5: 14-42. 

3. "The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.” Chs, 6-8. 

a. The occasion for deacons. 6 : i-y. 

b. Activities of Stephen, the deacon, leading to his martyrdom, 

6: 8-7: 60. 

c. The apostles, scattered abroad, preach the word. Cli. 8. 

4. Two leaders experience change of heart. Chs. 9, 10. 

a. The experience of Saul on the Damascus road. Ch. 9. 

b. The experience of Peter at Joppa and Caesarea. Ch. 10. 

j. Co-operation amid growing persecution. Chs. ii, la. 

a. A Christian conference at Jerusalem. Ch. ii. 

b. Peter escapes the intrigues of Herod. Ch. 12. 

6. The mission of the Antioch church. Chs. 13, 14. 
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7. The conference method used again. ly: 1-3 y. 

8. Paul’s great mission to Macedonia and Achaia. 15: 36-18: 28. 

a. Paul in Galatia and Macedonia. ly: 36-17: ly. 

b. Paul in Achaia. 17: 16-18: 28. 

9. Paul’s ministiy in and near Ephesus. Chs. 19, 20. 

10. Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem and preliminary hearing. 21: 1-22; 29. 

11. Paul’s trials in Jerusalem and in Caesarea. 22: 30-26: 32. 

a. The Sanhedrin trial leads to Paul’s lemoval to Caesarea. 22: 30- 

23: 35- 

b. The trial befoie Felix. Ch. 24. 

c. The trial before Festns. Ch. 2y. 

d. The tiial before Agrippa. Ch. 26. 

12. Paul goes to Rome. Chs. 27, 28. 

a. The journey and shipwreck. Ch. 27. 

b. From the island of rescue to the capital. Ch. 28, 

Reading Paul’s Edistles with the Book of Acts 

The Apostle Paul was, in the best sense of the word, a 
“practical man.” While he was a great dreamer and a great 
student of the purpose and plan of God, he did not develop 
his dreams and studies in theoretical fashion. He was a doer of 
heroic deeds, a traveler and preacher of the cross of Christ. 
It is unlikely that he ever would have put pen to papyrus on 
the subject of his religion had he been able to be continuously 
with the many churches he carried on his heart. But the ne- 
cessity of frequent absence deepened his sense of responsi- 
bility for the problems he learned were arising in their midst. 
So he tried to meet his responsibility by writing to each 
church about those problems. How well he succeeded, the 
early church attested by gathering his letters together and 
adding them to the gospels in the making of our New Testa- 
ment. The church of all ages has gone back to them again and 
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again as examples of inspli'ed Lteraturc dealing by principles 
that are everlasting with types of needs that are to be met 
over and over. 

The book of the .Acts, in its descriptions of Paul’s travels 
among many of the churches to which he later wrote, fur- 
nishes us with a background for understanding these letters. 
It will prove valuable to read these letters at times in connec- 
tion with the appropriate chapters in Acts. 

The letter to the Galatians has very rich support from the 
book of Acts. Unit 6 of our outline of Acts (chapters 13 and 
14) describes Paul’s missionary tour, the major part of which 
was spent among the Galatian churches. The events are sug- 
gestive of the warm reception but fickle later dealing of 
these people as we find them pictured in the letter to the 
Galatians. Unit 7 of Acts (most of chapter ij) describes the 
Jerusalem conference which is probably the same as that of 
the second chapter of Galatians. To read Acts 13-iy with 
Galatians, then, is to correlate the two in a most illuminating 
way. 

Unit 8, a of our reading outline of Acts takes us with Paul 
into his experiences in Macedonia. Here from i(J: 1-17: 15 
we trace the rapid progress of the first mission in Europe. To 
two of the cities described here Paul later wrote, to Philippi 
and to Thessalonica. His two letters to the Thessalonians were 
written from Corinth, only a few months after the visits pic- 
tured in the Acts. Close reading of these letters with these 
paragraphs from the Acts will reveal something of the anx- 
iety in the midst of persecution which is their deepest trouble. 
The letter to the Philippians was written long after, when 
Paul was a prisoner in Rome, yet even here the account of 
the early ministry in Philippi will help set the stage for the 
reading of this kindliest of all Paul’s writings. 

Unit 8,b describes Paul in Athens and Corinth. The entire 
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1 8 th chapter is given to a narrative of events in Corinth. It 
will be well worth reading in connection with Paul’s two im- 
portant letters to the Corinthians, especially with the first. 

Unit 9 (chapters 19 and 20) describes Paul’s two or three 
year stay in and around Ephesus. Here he not only taught 
and preached in the great city of Ephesus itself, but he sent 
out many evangelistic expeditions to various parts of Asia 
Minor. We are reasonably sure that the church at Colossae 
was founded during this period, though Paul probably did 
not visit It himself. Therefore, in connection with these two 
chapters of Acts, the two quite similar letters, Ephesians and 
Colossians, should be read. The fight against idolatry is note- 
worthy in both the letters and the Acts. Also at this point 
may be read the little letter to Philemon, who was a leading 
member of the Colossian church. These three letters were all 
written from Paul’s Roman imprisonment at the same lime as 
his letter to the Philippians. 

Finally, the great Epistle to the Romans may well be read 
with the closing sections of the book of Acts. Chapters 21-28 
describe Paul’s repeated trials by Jewish and Roman officials 
and his eventful trip to Rome itself, ending with a picture 
of his ministry there as a prisoner. The letter to the Romans 
was written ahead of this trip. 

Paul’s pastoral epistles, I and II Timothy and Titus, were 
addressed to situations which arose later than the history that 
is told in the book of Acts. Hence they cannot be related to 
any part of the narrative. 


Romans: Units of Doctrinal Teaching 

We have said that Paul did not plan for his writings any 
system of doctrinal teachings, but that he penned his instruc- 
tion in reply to specific needs that arose in the various 
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churches. But in his Epistle to the Romans, who lived in the 
great capital of the empire, he took occasion to draw ttp for a 
church he had not yet seen the whole scheme of salvation in 
Christ as he understood it. Here Paul glories in the death of 
Christ, and explains life by it. This letter should be read, 
then, in units that mark the various steps of progress from 
spiritual death to spiritual life. Again, the longer units are 
strongly recommended in order to get the train of thought 
clear, but the shorter units are suggested for those who feel 
they must divide the reading. 

1. The guilt of Gentile and Jew aliltc has made necessary the death 

of Christ. Chs. i~3. 

a. The guilt of the Gentile world. Ch. i. 

b. The guilt of the Jewish world. 2: 1-3: 20. 

c. The righteousness of God in the death of Christ. 3: 21-31. 

2. The blessings of faith. Chs. 4, $. 

a. The faith of old, as seen in Abraham. Ch. 4. 

b. The faith of the Christian in Christ the second Adam. Ch. j. 

3. Growth in grace toward triumphant living. Chs. 6-8. 

a. The Imperative to be free from sin. 6: 1—7: 6. 

b. The difficulty of being free from sin. 7: 7-23. 

c. The glorious achievement of freedom in Christ. Ch. 8. 

4. The question of the Jew’s special privilege. Chs. 9-1 1 . 

a. The absolute freedom of God seen in his various choosings 

within the families of men. Ch. 9. 

b. The Jews’ rejection of God’s choice of them is their own re- 

sponsibility. Ch. 10. 

c. God’s subsequent choice of the Gentiles may provoke the Jews 

to final acceptance. Ch. rr. 

j. Questions of practical Christian living. Chs. 12—16. 

a. The principle of the living sacrifice. Ch. 12. 

b. The principle of subjection in love. Chs. 13, 14. 

c. Matters personal to Paul and the Romans. Chs. ij, 16. 
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I Corinthians: Units of Church Problems 

111 reading Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians every mod- 
ern church worker should feel at home. Indeed, for one who 
is unacquainted with Paul, this is rather a good place to be- 
gin. His method has already been pointed out in chapter 4 
under "Story Units of Church Problems.” Here Paul spends 
his time discussing very real problems of a very real church 
in a way calculated to solve them. The actual problems have 
mostly passed, but the types which they represent are with us 
still. The particular things Paul said to do with those who 
lived lives of incest in the church, with those who frequented 
idols’ temples, with those women who would not keep the 
veil, have no bearing on our situations. But the problems of 
misusing freedom, of thoughtless example, and of lack of 
modesty, which they illustrate, are ever our problems. 

Paul docs not content himself with trying to change a pass- 
ing situation. In each case he seeks to show the eternal prin- 
ciple of Christian living which is involved. This is what 
makes this letter so profoundly interesting and so continually 
up to date. The reader must seek to see the relation of eternal 
principle to Immediate problem in each of the following 
units. 

1. The preaching of the cross solves problems of personalities. Chs. 

1-4. 

(Should not be broken.) 

2. Putting otheis before self meets problems of personal morals and 

of strife. Chs. 5—7. 

a. The problem of licentiousness, y, i— 13; 6: 12—20. 

b. The problem of lawsuits. 6 : i-ii. 

c. The problem of marriage in a day of persecution. Ch. 7. 

3. Putting others before self meets problems of fellowship and of 

influence. Chs. 8— ii. 
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a. Tlie question, of fello'Wship at the idols’ temple. 8; i-ii; i. 

(Should not be broken for best results.) 

b. The question of the fellowship of the sexes in worship. 

ii; a-i6. 

c. The question of social fellowship at the Lord’s table, n; 17-34. 

4. Love binds together all spiritual gifts, insuiing their usefulness. 

Chs. 12-14. 

(Too real a unit to break.) 

5. The meaning of the resurrection. Ch. 15. 

6. Matters personal. Ch. 

II Corinthians: Units of Personal Ministry 

The second letter to the Corinthians is somewhat confusing 
to read. Its subject matters are not so closely related as those 
in Paul’s other letters. The spirit and mood change decidedly 
within the letter. The early chapters are quite conciliatory in 
tone, as though Paul realized he had hurt his readers. The 
later chapters, however, include a vicious attack on Paul’s 
enemies. Throughout there is a moodiness which sometimes 
characterized Paul. But the letter is noteworthy for its majes- 
tic description of the glories of the ministry, for its clear an- 
nunciation of the principles of benevolent giving, and for its 
taking aside the veil from the heart of a naturally shy man 
and letting us see some of his inmost experiences with Christ. 

1. Paul’s analysis of the Christian ministry. Chs. 1—7. 

a. Paul’s justification of his own ministry. Chs. i, 2. 

b. The glorious Christian ministry surpasses the glories of all 

other ministry. 3: 1—6: 10. 

(A wonderful passage, that should not be broken in reading.) 

c. Paul’s recollections of his own ministry in Macedonia and 

Achaia. 6 : 11-7: 16. 

2. Ministry through an ofiering for the suffering Jewish Christians. 

Chs. 8, 5. 
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3. Paul’s expeiience with God justifies his ministry-j iu spite of all 
his foes. Chs. 10-13. 


Galatians: A Unit of Fiery Defense of 
THE Gospel 

This is Paul’s most vigorous epistle. It is the only one in 
which he does not stop to praise his readers. He had given 
the first-fruits of his ministry to Galatia, only to be followed 
there by whisperers who attempted to persuade the people 
that he was not really an apostle and who sought return to 
the dictates of the Jewish law. Paul is determined that noth- 
ing shall interfere with the freedom that faith brings. Es- 
pecially is he valiant in the defense of that freedom for Gen- 
tile believers so that they may not be forced to become Jews. 
He shows that faith will produce a moral life that can be 
trusted far more than the enjoined morality of command- 
ments. While the letter is a unit, it falls rather neatly into 
three parts, dealing with the three subjects just noted. 

1. Paul’s defense of his apostlcsliip. Chs. i, 2. 

2. Paul’s defense of the gospel of faith. Chs. 3, 4. 

3. Paul’s defense of the morality of faith. Chs. y, 6. 


Ephesians: Units of the Headship of Christ 

We often speak of Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians 
as the "Christological Epistles,” because of their enthrone- 
ment of the person of Christ. The similarity between the first 
two has already been pointed out. Each falls into two nearly 
equal parts, the first of which treats the theory of the head- 
ship of Christ, the second the application of this theory to 
every-day living, particularly in the family. In the case of 
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Ephesians, special stress is laid on the headship of Christ in 
the church, Tliis letter is beautiful in its mellow grace, and is 
full of lovely figures. 

1. Christ the center of all God’s grace. Chs. 1—3. 

a. God’s gracious foreordination of Christ to be the Savior of 

mankind, i: 1-2: 10. 

b. Gentile as well as Jew included in this grace. 2: 11-21. 

c. The rich spiritual blessings of this grace. Ch. 3 . 

2. The headship of Christ applied to Christian living. Chs. 4-6. 

a. To the church. 4: i~i 6 . 

b. To morality. 4: 17— j: 14. 

c. To family relationships, y. 15—6: 9. 

d. To the struggles of life. 6 : 10—23. 


Philippians: A Unit of Study of the 
Mind of Christ 

This is Paul’s tenderest epistle. Moved by the gift from the 
Philippian Christians to the needs of his prison experience, 
he writes to assure them of his love for this church, "his joy 
and crown.” He seeks to allay their fears about the further- 
ance of his ministry, emphasizing the joy that comes in find- 
ing all possible ways of serving Christ. 

The inspired passage on the mind of Christ, 2: j-n, sug- 
gests a touchstone for the whole of this little letter. It can 
scarcely be divided into reading units, for it is a love letter, 
glowing with warm feeling. It is an emotion, not an argu- 
ment. It is a gracious touching on many of the heartstrings of 
life where the having of the mind of Christ will keep life joy- 
ful in the midst of pain and hindrance, aggressive in the 
midst of limited opportunity, triumphant in the face of out- 
ward failure. 
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CoLossiANs: A Unit ojf the Headship of Christ 

In the letter to the Colossians much stress is laid on the 
headship of Christ over the physical universe. Paul had met 
with philosophers of the day who were interested in cosmic 
theories that would not allow so good a head as Christ to be 
associated with the creation of what they deemed an evil 
world. 

The letter may appropriately be read at one sitting, 
though, like Ephesians, it may be broken in two around 
theory and application. 

1. The headship of Chilst over all creation, i: 1-2: 15. 

2. Applying the headship of Christ to living. 2: 16-4: 18. 

a. To problems of moral renewal. 2: 16-3; 17. 

b. To family relationships. 3: 18-4: i. 

c. To relationships with Paul and others. 4: 2-18. 

I Thessalonians: A Unit in Exhortation 

The Thcssalonian letters arc among Paul’s earliest writings. 
They display his earnestness in general exhortation. 

To suggest divisions for such a letter as I Thessalonians is 
but to invite the reader to stop reading where he should go 
on. This is not a closely reasoned epistle, such as Galatians or 
Ephesians or Colossians among the shorter ones. These brief 
letters may all be read as one unit, and should not be read in 
any other way when, as in this case, they are somewhat dis- 
cursive. Here Paul sets down his exhortations as they come to 
mind, having in view the general situation of fear in the 
face of rising persecution, of anxious impatience over the de- 
layed return of the Lord, and of laxity in morals. The tone 
is mild. 
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II Thessalonians: a Unit in Explanation 

Even the Apostle Paul was not always understood when he 
wrote a letter! The reader who has had the embarrassing ex- 
perience of finding that a letter he wrote was misinterpreted 
can sympathize with Paul. He had sought to comfort his 
readers in the preceding letter with the assurance that Christ 
would soon come and put an end to their troubles. But they 
took this as an excuse to relax, waiting for Christ to do what 
they should have been doing. The tone of this second letter is 
one of sharp rebuke, explaining that the coming of Christ is 
by no means so soon as they anticipate, and urging active 
service if they are to be ready for that coming, 

I Timothy: A Unit of Ministerial Training 

The remaining letters of Paul, I and II Timothy and Titus, 
called "Pastoral Epistles” because written to pastors, are ap- 
parently quite a little later than Paul’s other letters. We have 
noted that Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon, 
represent Paul in prison. Philippians has most to say about it. 
According to that letter, Paul expected to get out of his im- 
prisonment. There is nothing in the New Testament to tell 
us whether his expectation was realized or not. But some of 
the early church fathers tell us that it was, and that he went 
on another long missionary journey before being arrested 
again and suffering martyrdom. If this is correct, it would ac- 
count adequately for the pastorals. According to them Paul 
established Timothy at Ephesus and then wrote him these 
two letters from prison. He established Titus on the island of 
Crete and wrote to him. 

Like I Thessalonians, the First Epistle to Timothy is not a 
logical development of thought, but is a discursive treatment 
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of what the church requires of its luembcrs, what kind of 
people ought to be made church officers, and how the 
younger minister, Timothy, should personally conduct him- 
self. There is no logical way of dividing this reading unit. 
The letter is brief enough to be read as one, though stopping 
at any chapter will not be destructive of value in this case. 
The letter contains what is perhaps the oldest known stanza 
of a Christian hymn, the words being also a confession of 
faith (3: 16) . 

II Timothy: A Unit of Valedictory Address 

The Second Epistle of Timothy differs considerably from 
the first. It breathes the spirit of the ancient martyrs, “We 
who are about to die salute you.” It is Paul’s valedictory. He 
knows now that he cannot escape execution. He pours out his 
soul to his favorite Timothy, glorying in his own ministry 
and pleading for the full performance of Timothy’s. There 
is pathos in the appeal of this letter, sadness and yet trium- 
phant joy in its beauty. 

Titus: A Unit of Ministerial Duty 

This letter is very similar to I Timothy, consisting of in*- 
structions to Titus in still briefer form for establishment of 
the church in the difficult environment of Crete. 

Philemon: Paul’s Graciousness at its Best 

This leaf from Paul’s career is beloved of all Christians for 
Its concern for a runaway slave in the form of a cordial ap- 
peal to his master. The delicate grace of this plea is' worthy 
of the most refined follower of Jesus. Its assumption of re- 
sponsibility is characteristic of the courage of its author. 
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Hebrews: Units of Comparison between 
Old and New 

Tlie Epistle to the Hebrews was apparently written to 
those Jewish Christians who had lost the first flush of their 
new faith and were in danger of going back to the old be- 
cause of its attractive history and forms. The letter is an ap- 
peal to steadfast loyalty to Jesus as supreme over all the 
blessings which the old religion offered. The author’s method 
is not to degrade the old, but to take it at its best, in its lead- 
ing characters, its beauty of worship, its covenant, its access 
to God, and then to show that in each case the Christian faith 
has that which is better. The reading units, therefore, are 
these comparisons between new and old. 

1. Jesus the better niinister. i: 1-4: 13. 

a. Better than the angels of the old dispensation. Chs. i, 2. 

b. Better than Moses, the deliverer. Ch. 3, 

c. Better than David and Joshua. 4: i-i 3 . 

2. Jesus the better priest. 4; 14-7: 28. 

a. Better than the lineal priests from Aaron. 4: 14-6; 20. 

b. Better than Melchizedek, the priest of character. Ch. 7. 

3. Jesus the mediator of a better covenant. 8: i-io: 18. 

a. His new covenant, as Jeremiah predicted, is written on the 

heart. Ch. 8. 

b. His covenant secures real access to God where the old and its 

priests failed, g: r— 10: r8. 

4. Exhortations to faith and love in following Jesus, to: ig-13: 25. 

a. Faith insures steadfastness of following. 10: ig-12: 13. 

b. Love of the brethren insures peace, iz: 14-13.' zj. 


James: A Unit in Christian Living 

The letter of James to the church at large is the first of the 
group called the “Catholic, or General Epistles,” because they 
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■were written to no one church in particular but to Christians 
everywhere. They include the remainder of the New Testa- 
ment save for the last book. 

This little letter of James is an eaily Christian homily in 
the style of the Proverbs of the Old Testament. Like the 
earlier book it has unit proverbs (the single couplet) and 
clusters of proverbs around some theme. The popular themes 
for clusters in James are temptation, the relation of the rich 
aitd poor, the use of the tongue, the relation of faith and 
deeds, and the relation of faith and healing. Most of these 
themes are treated more than once. There is no order of ar- 
rangement, but the same themes recur in cycles. The letter 
should be read as one, but close study may be made of the 
cycles beginning at i; i, i; y, i; 12, i: 2: i, 2: 14, 3; x, 

3: 13, 4: I, 4: 13, 5: I, 5: 7, 5: 13. 

I Peter; A Unit Study m Christian Suffering 

The question asked in the dramatic debate between Job 
and his friends and left unanswered there, finds its satisfac- 
tion not in the solving of a curiosity problem but in the 
searching answer of this letter. Why do the righteous suffer? 
Such a question carries the mood of complaint. Peter changes 
this into a mood of deep joy so as to make it read. How may 
the righteous suffer? The kind of suffering he deals with is 
that resulting from misinterpretation and persecution be- 
cause of righteousness. Peter says God has suffered for this, 
and the Christian who shares such suffering thereby seals his 
membership in the family of God. 

1. The privileges of the Christian sufferer, i: 1-2: 10. 

2. The duties of the Chiistian sufferer. 2: xi-4; ii. 

3. The trials of the Christian sufferer. 4: 12-y: 14. 
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II Peter; A Unit of Warning against 
False Teachers 

The main purpose of II Peter is to warn Christian disciples 
against false teachers who have arisen within the church. It 
is noteworthy that the writer is not concerned with those 
who teach some false theory or interpretation, but with those 
whose teaching is of such a nature as to result in bad living. 
The letter must be read as a unit. 


I John; A Unit in the Knowledge 
AND Love of God 

This remarkable little letter bears some points of similarity 
to the Epistle of James. Both are proverbial in their thought 
and both treat their subjects in cycles. I John is by far the 
deeper of the two, however, and needs much closer study. 
The main themes of its cycles are four; the need of Christian 
love that flows from the love of God, the need of an absolute 
ethic, the need of reality in belief, and the need of a knowl- 
edge of God that is sure. The occasion for these themes was 
the writer’s long acquaintance with a type of religious philos- 
ophy that sought to treat as unreal the htunan nature of 
Jesus, human suffering that would call for sympathy and 
love, and selfish living that the Christian knows as sin. This 
philosophy had its pride of knowledge which John seeks to 
meet with true spiritual knowledge. 

As in the case of other proverb cycles, we cannot outline 
units of reading, but can only point to the places where the 
themes recur. These points are; i: i, i; 5, 2: 7, 2; 18, 2; 29, 
3; 13, 4; 1,4; 7, 5; i, 5: 13. 
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II John: A Note or Affection 

This little note of John to "the elect lady” affectionately 
greets a friend and encourages her about her children. To 
spiritualize this into a church and its members is unnecessary. 

III John; A Note of Gratitude 

To another friend John writes in gratitude for his show of 
hospitality to itinerant preachers of the faith who were trav- 
eling in Asia Minor. Some there were who were not only fail- 
ing to practice, but were actually forbidding, hospitality to 
these Christian strangers. So hard has it always been to open 
the home and the heart! 

Jude: A Unit of Warning against 
False Teachers 

The relation of this brief writing to II Peter is apparent 
to anyone who reads them. In fact, the reading of Jude 
should follow the reading of II Peter. The purpose of the two 
is the same, to warn against false teachers in the church. The 
language is largely the same, the denunciation stinging. 

Revelation: Units of Apocalyptic Vision 

The book of Revelation is a closed writing to many Chris- 
tians. It is thought of as a hidden mystery. But it is meant to 
be, what its name suggests, a revealing. So it was to the Chris- 
tians who first read it. So it would be to us if we would put 
ourselves into the thought forms which they used. Apocalyp- 
tic as a type of literature will be explained in chapter ir. 
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The purpose here is but to outline the reading units. Cycles 
appear agaiuj this time numbered by sevens. 

1. The Son of Man in the midst of the seven churches. Chs. 1-3, 

a. The vision of the Son of Man. Ch. r. 

b. The description of the churches in terms of his character. 

Chs, 2 , 3. 

2. Worship in heaven. Chs. 4, 5. 

a. The worship of God as Creator. Ch. 4. 

b. The worship of God as Redeemer. Ch. j. 

3. The cycle of the seven seals. Chs. 6, 7. 

a. The first six seals. Ch. 6. 

b. The sealing of the redeemed. Ch. 7. 

4. The cycle of the seven trumpets. Chs. 8-1 1. 

a. The first six trumpets. Chs. 8, 5). 

b. The book of judgment and the faithful witnesses. Chs. 10, ii. 
j. The cycle of the seven mystic signs. Chs. 12-14. 

a. The beasts and ihe offspring of the woman, Clrs, 22 , rj, 

b. The Lamb and his following. Ch. 14. 

6. The cycle of the seven bowls. Chs. 13, 16. 

7. The judgment on the harlot city. Chs. 17, 18. 

8. The finality of judgment. Chs. 19, 20. 

9 The new world order. Chs. 21, 22. 



Chapfer ^ 

THE BIBLE AND LIFE’S EXPERIENCES 

The last two chapters have centered in the books of the 
Bible as books. The reading units listed there can be looked 
upon as so much material, so many lumped passages. But if 
this is the reaction then the purpose of those lists is lost, for 
it is never any real accomplishment to read such and such a 
quantity and cover this or that amount of ground. The 
earlier chapters of this book have tried to make clear that the 
Bible is not a mass of apothegms or a compilation of instruc- 
tions and doctrines, but a living, vivid, experiencing of life 
from a religious point of view. It is not merely "line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little,” but 
incident and illustration from the lives of very real people. 

Recent years have seen the coining of a much-talked-of 
phrase in education, both secular and religious, "experience 
centered teaching.” Its praises and its limitations have been 
alternately heralded. Some of those who have condemned it 
most bitterly have done so in the name of the preservation 
of a body of truth in our social heritage, especially in our 
church’s beliefs and practices. They have forgotten that 
truth is not handed down to rising generations as a finished 
commodity but must be relived and felt anew in terms of 
the new life of each generation. And especially have they 
failed to realize that the Bible is the original source book for 
whatever of value there is in experience centered teaching. 
Both Old Testament and New contain a minimum of formal. 
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codified religion. But the pages of both testaments reveal case 
after case of God’s seeking to get men to learn by over- 
shadowing and directing their commonest life experiences so 
as to make them productive of acquaintance with truth. 
Abraham learned to know God through a series of experiences 
very like that of any other man who lives, but experiences 
handled by God in many wonderful ways so as to fascinate 
the patriarch and lead him into becoming a “Friend of God.” 
Yet complete as that experience was, Abraham could pass on 
to his family only the knowledge that it existed. His grand- 
son, Jacob, had to discover for himself in slow and painful 
travail that God was not only the God of his fathers, Abra- 
ham and Isaac, but that he was “here in this place” where 
Jacob himself chanced to be. Paul could write Timothy that 
he thanked God for the faith that “dwelt first in thy grand- 
mother, Lois, and thy mother Eunice,” but his satisfaction 
was complete when he could add, “and, I am persuaded, in 
thee also.” ^ Timothy’s experiences in company with Paul 
from Lystra through the journeys and back to Ephesus had 
made real to him what he had learned in his home. 

The Bible is ever full of the balance of these two ways of 
learning. The famous passage in Deuteronomy 6 about teach- 
ing the truths of religion diligently to the children has always 
to be checked by the observance that the children must learn 
for themselves. Our heritage is rich and basic, but our reli- 
gious faith can only be our own. 

Most of us have realized this in one way or another, but we 
have not been quick to see its application to the spirit in 
which we should use our Bibles. We have all too often gone to 
the Book of Books in some hour of felt need expecting to find 
there a program of belief or action all mapped out for us. We 
have perhaps turned away in disappointment after serious 

III Tim. 1! j. 
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search, saying, “It just doesn’t tell me what to do or what to 
think.” Of course not! David and Hosea, Peter and John 
were not told arbitrarily what to do or what to think. They 
learned by putting their religion to the acid test of life in 
the midst of perplexities and problems. Their problems were 
as real as ours, as difficult, as new. The Bible presents us al- 
ways with flesh and blood people; no mythological Beowulf s 
fighting symbolic monsters of the sea, but “men of like pas- 
sions to us” meeting bread and butter situations and deep 
heart yearnings. Our environment is dressed in modern gar- 
ments, theirs in ancient; we must face our own day in our 
own way. But the great value of the Bible to experience comes 
in just here, not that it tells us to do as they did, but that it 
gives great illustrations of how men and women reacted un- 
der the guidance of God. There is guidance for us, not so 
much in seeing xuhat they thought and did, but hoxv, in what 
spirit, with what motives, with what success or failure they 
lived their lives. We honor the men of the past, not by keep- 
ing unaltered the results of their deeds, but by giving to our 
own tasks the courage and confidence in God that we see to 
have been in them, “Considering the issue of their life, imi- 
tate their faith.” “ 

We would heartily commend, then, the studying of the 
life experiences of the great characters of the Bible. We have 
many printed helps to do this in connection with some par- 
ticular experience of our own. There are numerous pamphlets 
that advise us, “When in sorrow read such and such a chap- 
ter; when in trouble, or in doubt, or in temptation, or in 
some other special condition, turn to this or that place in the 
Bible.” Such help is no doubt good, yet it often is but an 
artificial effort to fit a passage to a mood, forgetting that 
moods vary with individuals. It easily becomes arbitrary, and 
2 Heb. 13:7. 
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may even smack o£ the dangers of studying the Bible by 
topics which we have already sought to avoid.^ The impor- 
tant thing is the seeing of spirit and method in great experi- 
ences rather than hunting for the experience of another that 
exactly corresponds with one’s own. 

It is tempting to draw up a fairly long list of outstanding 
experiences of Bible characters. How did they face the con- 
sciousness of sin? How did they meet the call to duty? How 
did they make friends? And a score of others. But when wc 
come to study Biblical characters in the light of such a list of 
questions, we find that to draw up lists of experiences to cor- 
respond with them is generally to take experiences apart and 
look at only segments of them, and to repeat the same ex- 
perience, in part here, and in part there. As a matter of fact 
the great experiences chronicled in the Bible are all-embiac- 
ing, and probably it will be best to draw them up in only two 
lists — but lists of far-rcaching importance; experiences with 
God, and experiences with men. 

Great Experiences with God 

The men and women of the Bible met sin and forgiveness, 
doubt and faith, trouble and release, as they met God. To see 
them in their new discoveries of what God is like, to see them 
as God reveals himself to them in some new character, is to 
learn how they grew in spiritual living. Here are some of the 
great Biblical cases of experience with God. 

Abraham: After Ishmael’s birth, Gen. 17. 

When Isaac seems about to be taken, Gen. 22. 

Jacob: When he is leaving home, Gen. 28. 

When he Is returning home, Gen. 32, 

® See Chapter z . 
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Moses; After years of shame and remorse, Ex. 3. 

After disappointment with his people, Ex. 32: 1-34: 9. 
After a life of full experience, Psa. 90 (attributed to 
Moses) . 

Samuel. In his childhood, I Sam. 3. 

David; Aftei his sin, Psa. 5 1 (attributed to David) . 

After he found he could not build the temple of his 
dreams, II Sam. 7. 

Elijah; After his mortifying flight, I Kings 19. 

Hezekiah; When the enemy was at the city walls, II Kings 18, 19. 

Job; After human argument had failed. Job 38-42. 

Psalmists; Most of the Psalms in units 3 and 7 of the reading out- 
lines in chapter 7. Others will be found, especially in 
units j and 6. 

Isaiah: After his disillusionment over King Uzziah, Isa, 6. 

Jeiemiah: When he questioned whether even God could make 

Judali over, Jer, 18. 

When all hope seemed gone, Jer. 32. 

Ezekiel: At his call to ministiy, E'/ek. 2, 3. 

Hosea: In his domestic tragedy, EIos. 1-3, with ii. 

Jonah: In his call to his work, Jonah, entire, 

tiabakkuk: In his repeated efforts to picach, Plab., entire. 

Jesus; In his desert temptation, Luke 4: 1-13. 

In his need for choosing disciples, Luke 6: 12-19. 

In the agony of his will, Luke 22: 39-46. 

Paul: In his conversion. Acts 9 with Gal, i. 

In his mystical visions, II Cor. 12: i-io. 

Peter: In his restoration to discipleship, Joltn 21. 

In his break in piejudice. Acts 10. 

Jolin; In his exile from his ministry, Rev. i. 

Note in these great unveilings of the hearts of men how 
often the new revelation of God came when all hope was 
gone, when failure had brought a sense of worthlessness of 
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self and even of life, or when some impossible task lay ahead. 
In one way and another they are our contemporaries in dis- 
covering, not the fact, but the assurance from God, “My 
grace is suf&cient for thee.” 

In studying Biblical experiences of God, it may also be 
good to read carefully some of the great confessions of faith 
in God. If the negative of doubt and fear frequently lay be- 
hind a rich experience, the experience itself often issued in 
the positive of a ringing declaration of confidence. Here are 
some of the outstanding expressions of faith, many of them 
in situations where great courage was required to speak of 
God at all — courage which these same speakers had been far 
from possessing until they had come to know God really. 


Joseph; 

Moses: 

Samuel: 

David: 

Solomon; 

Hezekiah: 

Isaiah: 

Jeremiah; 

Ezekiel: 

Hosea: 

Micah: 

Habakkuk: 

Daniel: 

Jesus: 


When brought to interpret Pharaoh’s dream, Gen. 40. 
When facing the dread Pharaoh, Ex. 7, 8. 

In his review of his life and convictions, I Sam. la. 

In his Shepherd Psalm and many others. 

In his prayer of dedication of the temple, I Kings 8. 
Before the people at Senn.icherib’s invasion, Isa. 36, 37. 
Before the people who feared God was not strong, Isa. 
40, 41. 

Expressing faith in the redemption of God, Jcr. 31. 
Proclaiming faith in the regenerative power of God, 
Ezek. 37. 

Proclaiming faith in God’s healing power, Hos. 14. 
Teaching people to look for the coming of good "latter 
days” from God, Micah 4. 

In thanksgiving for God when material blessings were 
gone, Hab. 3. 

Before the heathen king, Dan. 6. 

In his answers to the tempter. Matt. 4: i-ii. 

In his trial, John 18. 

In his death, Luire 23: 33—49. 
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Peter: At Caesarea, Mate. x 6 : 13-iS. 

The man born blind, John 9. 

John and Peter: Before the Sanhedrin, Acts 3. 

Stephen- At his tiial, Acts 7. 

Paul: Before the council, Acts zz. 

In Ins great testimony to the redemptive power of God, Rom. 8. 


Notable Relationships BETvyEEN People 

We live, not alone with God, but in constant relations with 
our fellows. The Bible has also suggestive help in its illustra- 
tions of human fellowship. As in the case of men’s relation 
with God, so even more in the case of men’s relations with 
their own kind, it is easy to find in the Bible as well as in 
contemporary life many examples of fault and failure. But 
the wise reader fixes his attention on the successful cases, for 
we are inspired to better living, not so much by the warnings 
of those who have gone wrong, as by the encouraging ex- 
amples of those who have done nobly. Here are some of the 
best from the Old Testament: 


Abraham: 

Joseph: 

Jethro: 

Ruth: 

Jonathan: 

David: 

Elisha: 

The Psalmist: 
Isaiah: 

Hosea: 


In relation with Lot. Gen. 13. 

In relation with liis brothers. Gen. 43-43. 

(Or preferably the whole story, Gen. 3^-30) 

In relation with Moses. Ex. 18. 

In meeting the acquaintances of a new environment. 
Ruth, entire. 

In relation with David. I Sam. 18-20. 

In relation with Saul. I Sam. 23, 24, 2^j II Sam. i. 
In relation with Elijah. II Kings 2. 

In relation with his enemies. Ps. 35: ii— 16. 

In relation with Hezekiah. Isa. 36-39. 

In relation with his wayward wife. Hos. x-3. 
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When we come to the New Testament, the cases of noble 
relationship center in the gospel story of Jesus. His relations 
with men were varied. They may be grouped as follows, the 
order of arrangement of passages in each group being as 
nearly as possible that of the chronology of his ministry. 

Jesus’ relations with his family: 

Lulre i: 51, ja; John a; i-ii; Mark 3: 31-35; John 19: a5, b-27. 
Jesus’ relations with those healed: 

Mark a; i-ia; Luke 7: i— 17; 17: 11-19. 

Jesus’ relations with inquirers: 

John 3: i-ai; ch. 4; Maik 10: 17-31; Luke 19: i-io; John 
12: 20-3(1. 

Jesus’ relations with disciples and close friends: 

John i: 19-51; Mark i: ifi-ao; Matt. 9: 9-13; John 3: 22-36; 
Matt. 11:2-30; Luke 6:12-19; Mark 4:35-41; Matt. 9! 3 fi- 
ll: 1; Matt. 14: 24-36; Mark 8: 27-9: 32; Luke 10: 1-24, 38-42; 
Matt. 20: 20-28; John 12: i-ii; Luke 22: 7-38; John, chs. 13-17; 
Luke, ch. 24; John, chs. 20, 21. 

Jesus’ relations with foes: 

John, ch. 5; Luke 7: 36-50; Matt, 12: 22—45; John, ch. 9; 
Matt. 22; 15-23: 39; Luke 23: 26-43. 

Outside of the gospels, some outstanding examples of no- 
bility of spirit in human relations are the following: 

Barnabas: In relation with all disciples. Acts 4: 36, 37. 

In. sponsoring of Paul. Acts 9: 26-30. 

In counsel with his brethren. Acts 15. 

Paul: In relation with Timothy. I & II Timothy. 

In relation with a rich Christian. Philemon. 

In relation with a beloved church. Philippians. 

In relation with many individuals here and there. The 
conclusion of most of his letters, but especially Rom. 
15, 16, and 1 Cor. 16. 

John: In relation with leading helpers. II & III John. 
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The 'Wider Relations 

It is well in these days of emphasis on the wider scope to 
search out diligently those passages of the Bible which stress 
laige outlooks in human relations. The zeal for brotherhood, 
for breaking down the middle wall of partition between 
social and racial groups, and especially the feeling for the 
"ecumenical church” that is just now sweeping over Chris- 
tendom, all have their source of inspiration in our Old and 
New Testaments. The basic principle of human relations is 
stated in Acts 17: 24-26, the account of Paul’s speech to the 
race-proud Athenians, assuring them that God has made of 
one all nations of the earth. Consider the suggestiveness of the 
following for the breakdown of prejudice: 

Moses’ consideration for the poor and the sojourner, Ex. 23: 6-9. 
Solomon’s prayer for the foreigner, I Kings 8: 41-43. 

Isaiah’s vision of Israel worshipping with the hated Egyptians and 
Assyrians. Isa. 19; 19-25. 

The inclusion of an enemy Moabite in the lineage of David. Ruth 
4: 13-22. 

The emphasis on God’s love for pagan Nineveh. Jonah 3, 4. 

Jesus' repeated emphasis on the good in unlikely people, especially 
the despised race of the Samaritans. Mark 7: 24-30; Luke 4: 24-30; 
7: 2-10; 10; 30-37; 17. 11-19; John, ch. 4. 

Jesus’ prayer that his followers might all be one. John, ch. 17. 

Peter’s discovery that no man is unclean. Acts, ch. ro. 

Paul’s insistence that the church be not split on racial grounds. Gal., 
ch. 2. 

Paul’s pi'aise of the uncultured classes. I Cor. i- 18-2: j. 

Paul’s fundamental principles that no artificial strata of society can 
be admitted by the church. Gal. 3: 23—29; Col. 3: 5— ii. 

Paul’s teaching of the unity of the church. Eph. 4: 1-16. 

When we realize that it was as hard in the days of the 
apostles for Jew and Greek to sit down and eat together as it 
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is for white and black in America today, that it was as hard 
for men to admit their oneness of humanity with women as 
in any male ascendency of the twentieth century, we will un- 
derstand how realistically and how courageously the apostles 
wrought the Christian faith. 


Christian Experience and the Calendar 

The varying points of emphasis in Christian experience are 
governed by the calendar to a greater degree than most of us 
realize. While we would not artificially limit reading to the 
seasons, or line up just those passages of the Bible that are 
suitable to be read at certain times of the year, nevertheless 
we do well to take advantage of the pause in life given by the 
recurrence of well-remembered dates. 

Family Anniversaries 

There are the occasions, dear to every household, of wed- 
ding anniversaries, birthdays, or some significant happenings. 
At such times it will be especially fitting to read notable pas- 
sages of the Bible that stress family relationships or that call 
to courage in facing the future. 

The family is such a recurrent theme that its influence Is 
to be felt in parts of the Bible too numerous to mention. 
Some of the special passages that might be emphasized are 
these: 

The first family, Gen. 2, 3. 

The family as the umt for religious instruction, Deut. 6. 

Hannah’s passion for a family, I Sam. 1-3. 

Proverbs of the family, Prov., chs. 1-9, 3 1, and many single verses. 
The prophet’s use of the family figure, Hos. n, 
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Jesus and his family, using the references given above under that 
head. 

Jesus and God’s Fatherhood, Luke 15. 

Paul and the family, Eph. 5; rj-6: 9. 

National Anniversaries 

The Bible throws strong emphasis on the state. This is es- 
pecially true of the Old Testament where church and state 
are one. In these days when so much new attention is being 
given to forms of government and to national and interna- 
tional affairs, it will be well to guard our national anniver- 
saries against sentimentality by linking them strongly with 
religion. 

On Independence Day we may well read the story of Israel 
winning its independence from Egypt, with its emphasis on 
divine aid and even divine intervention. The best part of the 
story is in Exodus, chs. 12-ij. Or we may read some story 
of deliverance of the days of the judges, such as that under 
Deborah and Barak, Judges 4, 5. Such Psalms as the 124th 
and i2dth breathe fervently the spirit of release from oppres- 
sion. They even suggest the spiritualizing of freedom, which 
the Christian should always look to on Independence Day, 
freedom from the greatest of all oppressors, sin. For this em- 
phasis the great passages are John, ch. 8, and Romans, ch, 8. 
These two chapters merit much re-reading. 

Other days, such as Memorial Day, are apt to be cele- 
brated merely by parades of uniforms. The Christian can do 
much to turn the emphasis to peace. He should read, not 
only privately, but publicly, wherever possible on these days, 
such passages as the prophetic vision of peace, Isa. 2: 1-4; 
Micah 4: 1-5, and the prediction of the Prince of Peace, Isa. 
9: 1-7. He should read many of the passages listed under ex- 
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perienccs of human relations, for it is the good-will resulting 
from noble actions of man toward man that is needed to 
make peace. "If it be possible — live peaceably with all men.” 
Of course the angels’ song of good-will comes to mind, Luke 
2: 8-14, and once again the Christian will spiritualize such 
occasions by remembering that inner peace which the world 
cannot give, but which it cannot take away even in time of 
bloody strife. For this, the comforting 14th chapter of John 
is our priceless possession. It seems almost a homily on the 
lovely saying of Isa. ad: 3. 

Thanksgiving Day has most frequently of our national an- 
niversaries been associated with religious thought. The Psalms 
listed in chapter 7 as Psalms of Tlaanksgiving are all sug- 
gestive for this occasion, but to these shotild be added from 
the Old Testament the law of the thank offering, Lev. 7:11- 
18, and Flabakkuk’s glorious Psalm of thanksgiving for 
God in the midst of invasion, Hab. 3. In the New Testament 
the example of Jesus at the feeding of the multitude is im- 
portant, John 6 : 1-13, with which compare Paul’s comment 
in I Cor. ii: 23. The case of the thankful leper is unforget- 
table, Luke 17: 11-19. Paul’s epistles arc full of the spirit of 
thankfulness, especially such of his shorter letters as Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, Philippians, I and II Thessalonians. The 
reading of any one of these letters on Thanksgiving Day will 
be rewarding. And the central section of II Corinthians, 
chapters 8, p, is a splendid commentary on the giving of gifts 
as an expression of thankfulness for God’s greatest gift. 

'Vacation Time 

The care-free spirit suggested by these national holidays re- 
minds us of the fact that too many Christians make a holiday 
from their religion out of a vacation trip. Real joy awaits the 

^Rom. Ii! iS. 
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one who will prepare his schedule for his Bible reading during 
the vacation As carefully as he marks his road maps or packs 
his bags. Not that there is much in the Bible bearing on an 
outing, but that the vacation time is a peculiarly fitting sea- 
son for sharing the frequent experience of Biblical authors 
with God's great out-of-doors. 

There is that large group of Psalms that have in them so 
much rejoicing in nature, and such apt use of figures from 
nature, psalms such as numbers i, 8, i8, 19, 23, 29, 33, ^6, 
42-43, 4iJ, 57= <^5= 72, 7^. 77. 80, 84, 90, 91, 93, 96, 97, 98, 104, 
loj, ro7, 113, 114, 121, 124, 126, I3(j, 139, 144, 147, 148, 
All of these Psalms make good reading out in the open, the 
special favorites being numbers 8, 19, 46, 84, 93, 104, 121, 
and 148. Then there are many great messages of the prophets 
that are based on figures from nature. Of special note are the 
prophecies of Amos, Micah’s gigantic figure of the mountain 
court in the sixth chapter of his book, Isaiah’s wonderful use 
of nature in such chapters as the fifth, the fortieth, and the 
fifty-fifth, and Jeremiah’s pictures of shepherds and fig or- 
chards, chapters 23 and 24. The Sinai and Nebo experiences 
of Moses, Exodus 19, Deuteronomy 32-34, are more sug- 
gestive when read at least on a hilltop, while Elijah’s contrast- 
ing mountains of Carmel and the wilderness, as told in I Kings 
18 and 19, beckon the spirit to the heights. The mind of 
the Master is understood with greater clarity when we read 
away from the haunts of men such gospel passages as those of 
his desert temptation. Matt. 4: i-ii, or his "Sermon on the 
Mount,” Matt. 5-7, or his transfiguration, Mark 9 : i-i 3 , his 
teaching by the lake-side and his calming of the storm on 
that lake as told in Mark 4, his feeding of the multitude and 
subsequent walking on the waves of the lake as pictured in 
John 6, and especially his final surrender of himself to his 
Father in the thick of the garden, Mark 14: 32-42. 
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The Church Calendar 

Several of the more ritualistic Protestant churches follow 
the custom of the Roman and Greek churches and of the 
Jews in assigning certain passages of Scriptuie to be read 
publicly, the calendar of readings being made out for every 
week of the year. While no church goes so far .is to require 
certain passages to be read privately at certain times, almost 
all of us are accustomed to emphasize particular thoughts in 
our reading at appropriate seasons in the church’s activity. 
Thus some clarion call to new endeavor, such as that of 
Joshua I, is often used in the fall when renewed activities be- 
gin in most congregations. But it is around the Christmas and 
the Easter seasons that we witness the larger part of what we 
may call "occasional reading” of the Bible. 

Now it is a mistake to limit Christmas reading to the birth 
stories of Matthew i, a, and Luke i, 2 . This is a good time to 
gather together those proplietic references to Messiah that the 
Christian, in the light of his New Testament, has long seen ful- 
filled in Jesus. The best of these arc: 

The first promise of rcdcmpiion, Gen. 3, esp. v.s. 14, 15. 

The blessing of the tribe of Judah, Gen. 49: 8-12. 

Moses’ vision of the Prophet, Deut. 18: ij-19. 

God’s promise to the house of D.avid; II Sam. 7. 

The Messianic Psalms, as listed in chapter 7. 

The peace passages, Micah 4: 1-5, Isa. 2: 1-4; 9: 1-7. 

The prophecy of Bethlehem, Micah 5. 

The Lord’s messenger, Malachi 3: 1—6. 

Similarly, when we come to the weeks preceding Easter, it 
is not enough to read again the passion narrative from the 
last chapters of the four gospels. This should never be neg- 
lected. It may be read one year from one gospel, the next 
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from another, ami so on, or it may he read as one story from 
the harmony arrani'enru'nt of passaj^cs outlined in chapter 8. 
But this is also tlic most appropriate titne to read the j-reat 
passages on the ‘'Suffering Servant” from the second lialf of 
Isaiah. Jesus himself used these passages in application to him- 
self more than he used the hlessianic Psalms. I'.specially fitting 
arc Isa. 42: 1-9; 49 ^ ths. ji, 53; and the paragr.tph 

which Jesus later used in the Nazareth sjmagogue as the basis 
for his ministry, Isa. (ii; 1-3, .as used in Luke 4: iS-zi. Per- 
haps the lenten season may be rendered most impressive 
by reading these passages from Isaiah first, then the narrative 
of Jesus’ last week from the gospels, and finally the story of 
the resurrection from the four. The Eastertide should be cli- 
maxed by going on to the episllc.s of the New Testament, 
reading I Cor. ij, the great apo-stollc discussion of men’s 
resurrection, Paul’s spiritual interpretation of resurrection in 
Romans 6’, Jesus’ own .spiritual interpretation in John ii at 
the raising t)f La/arus, and finally tlte vision of the renewed 
world in Revclaiion at, a a. For all the apostles and preaeliens 
of the church have cmphasl/.od the f.ict that the resurrection 
is the corner stone o( the gospel, and that Fa.sLcr means to us 
all the power of life in Cod- 
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READING TEIE BIBLE WITH CHILDREN 

The Bible is a family book. The experiences of life described 
in the last chapter are, for the most part, family experiences. 
From the earliest times, the Hebrew-Christian tradition, rep- 
resented in our Old and New Testaments, was intended to be 
communicated to rising generations in family situations: 
"And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be 
upon thy heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children.” ^ 

Nevertheless, the Bible is written to adults. Its language 
and point of view arc adult. Its purpose is to persuade and 
ground those who are able to tlaink and reason. Its writers no- 
where attempt to adapt their thought to the child mind. 
They leave that entirely to the heads of the families that 
make up the believing households. Education in things re- 
ligious has been the age-long custom both of Hebrews and 
Christians, but the Bible Itself was not written as a book of 
religious education for children. 

It is, of course, possible to read the Bible straight through 
to the very young, or even to put it into their own hands in 
our commonest English version. John Ruskin’s mother is said 
to have required him to read the Bible through when he was 
three years of age, poring over its difficult passages and spell- 
ing out its hard words. Ruskin testifies to this early experi- 
ence as the source of his wonderful literary style. But prob- 

^ Deut. 6i 6, 7 . 
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ably most of us would prefer to lake a little less in the way of 
style and not run the risk of uuning our children against 
the very book we want them to learn to love by forcing its 
reading upon them as a chore. If they are to read or to have 
read to them the text of the King James or any other Fnglish 
Bible, some idea is needed of how to proceed in choosing the 
best passages. 


PrINC'IUI.FS of Sui.kction 

It will readily occur to most parents to follow up the usual 
procedure of the Sunday School and the Vacation Bible 
School by selecting for their children’s reading those parts of 
the Bible that tell stories aLsout children. Once more, it must 
bo borne in mind that these stories are not written from tlic 
child’s point of view, and if read in the Bible text itself, some 
of them may not prow interesting to young cliildrcn. But 
there is at least a mceih\g point if a child is the center of the 
story. Such Old I'csiament passages as those of the youthful 
Isaac and his father, the early part of the stories of Joseph 
and Samuel, the boy king Jo.isb, the Shunammite boy raised 
to life by I’Jisha, and such Now Testament stories as those of 
Jesus’ childhood, Jesus’ love for children, his bringing life to 
the little girl in the ruler’s home, and the feeding of the 
multitude, with the ever appealing little boy’s lunch, come 
readily to mind. The number of such incidents is limited, 
however, and they should not be over-used with children lest 
they grow stale. Some children like the same story again and 
again; others are eager for the new. 

In the case of the Old Testament, stories with family group 
settings may be read to quite young children, if the parent 
will make wise omissions of the parts that deal with experi- 
ences beyond their grasp. Thus the family lives of Abraham 
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and Isaac, of Jacob and Joseph, of Moses and Jephtbah and 
Ruth, and of David as part of the family of Saul, may be 
handled. 

Most of the passages suggested in the last chapter as deal- 
ing "with great experiences of life make good family reading. 
Thus, under the heading "Great Experiences with God,” 
practically everything can be used effectively with children 
except the passages from Hosea and Habakkuk. Not that 
they will understand all that is being read, but that these pas- 
sages carry enough of the elemental expression of awe and 
wonder to live in the child’s memory in a wholesome way. 
Under the heading, "Notable Relationships between People,” 
the passages suggested (again with the exception of Hosea) 
are fine for stressing principles of right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, kindness and brutality as they appear best for the 
child in scenes of vivid contrast. The latter part of this sec- 
tion, "The Wider Relations,” contains passages that will seem 
to many parents too old for children under eleven or twelve. 
The latter part of the chapter, "Christian Experience and the 
Calendar,” is again very useful, as most of the passages sug- 
gested here have natural family afSnities. 

Many parents ask the question, "Should children be en- 
couraged to read the blood and thunder stories of the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament?” Perhaps the best answer is 
that it depends on the story. The idea that the child will be 
horrified by such tales is all very nice, but it lacks reality. 
Children do not necessarily recoil from stories of plunder 
and killing and conquest. Witness their reaction to the detec- 
tive programs of the radio or the murder scenes of the 
movies. Yet many parents seek earnestly to protect their chil- 
dren against such tales, especially where there is no moral or 
where the moral is not obvious. Scarcely any tale of the Bible 
will harrow the nerves of a child, but there are Old Testa- 
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nient stories of terror where the moral is elemental and on 
the surface, while there are other stories where the moral is 
by no means apparent and may even require adult experience 
for its appreciation. Thus in the tale of the drowning of the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea, the background of the character 
and attitude of Pharaoh makes the moral effect easy to grasp 
and good to experience, but most children will be less likely to 
see the ethical in the bloody stories of Samson and the Philis- 
tines, while the solemn sense of duty that prompts Samuel to 
“hew Agag to pieces before the Lord” is entirely adult. Even 
in the book of Acts in the New Testament, children will vary 
in their appreciation of the reason for many of the violent 
judgments that proceed from the Holy Spirit. In general, we 
need to emphasize with children those parts of the Bible 
where basic principles of morals are readily seen. 

It is a common belief that the Old Testament rather than 
the New is the children’s book. This belief needs changing. 
While it is true that there arc a greater number of books in 
the Old Testament which contain material in story form, the 
gospels ought to be the child’s chief reading from the Bible. 
Over and over again the stories of the life of Jesus should be 
read, sometimes as single events, sometimes in one gospel read 
straight through, and sometimes by some method of har- 
mony. When reading by this last method, the parent may 
follow the fourfold harmony outlined in chapter 8, or he will 
find Westphal’s Through The Bible Day By Day an excellent 
guide in reading the entire life of Christ through from the 
four gospels without repetition of passages that occur in more 
than one of them. 

It is wise to note that the gospels differ in their appeal to 
children, and, for that matter, to all age groups. In general, 
the Gospel of Mark is the children’s gospel, because of its 
stress on activity and its vivid portrayals. The Gospel of Luke 
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is especially the gospel for the early teens, because then its 
idealizations are most apt to be appreciated. Older young peo- 
ple like the tone of argument in the Gospel of John. Matthew 
is the most adult of all the gospels, when taken as a whole, be- 
cause of its sermonizing. But when all this is said, we should 
remember that we are dealing in generalizations; for the 
beatitudes in Matthew, for example, should be among the 
child’s earliest memorization of more than a single verse. The 
Gospel of John comes more nearly to abstract thought than 
do any of the first three, and therefore will probably appeal 
less to children in spite of its being the best beloved of the 
four by many of the fathers and mothers. 

Unit Readings of the Bible for Children 

Is it possible now to take the principles discussed above and 
with them select passages from the Bible that will give as- 
sured results in reading with children? Not if we should try 
to grade them according to the various age groups under 
twelve. Indeed any application of our principles of reading 
the actual text of the Bible to children will vary greatly with 
individuals and with family situations. Any suggestions that 
one may make can be readily criticized at this point or that, 
but for the sake of being as helpful as we may in following 
out the line already undertaken, the following table is of- 
fered as containing most of the passages that will be found 
to be especially useful with children somewhere between the 
ages of six and twelve. The units of reading referred to are 
those outlined m chapters 7 and 8. 

Genesis, entire, because it deals with men in relation to God and to 
each other. 

Exodus, units 1-3 (chapters 1-20), and unit 6 (chapters 32-34) 
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because they deal with the stories of Moses and the two givings 
of the commandments. 

Leviticus, not at all, because it deals with ritual law which ivS entirely 
iminteiestmg to childien. 

Numbcis, units a, a and b (chapters 10-14), ^itd 3, a (chapters aa- 
2 ^), because they deal with interesting stories of events, The 
lemaindcr of the hook of Numbers is concerned cither with 
more iitual law or with events of judgment requiring inter- 
pretation. 

Deuteronomy, entire, except for the lengthy unit a, b (chapters la- 
a6) where the detail of law may become wearisome to children. 

Joshua, units i, a and b (chapters 1-9), because of their interesting 
narratives of conquest, and unit 3 (chapters a3— aq), because 
of Joshua’s noble address. Other parts of the book consist of 
details of conquest that have little interest for children. 

Judges, units i-j (ch.iptcrs r-id), because of their vivid narrative, 
though some of the stories may leave the wrong ethical impres- 
sion on the child unless the patent is c.ueful to talk over their 
significance. The last five chapters of the book of Judges are 
too obscure to read to children. 

Ruth, entire, as a story. 

I Samuel, units i, a (chapters 1-3), a, a (chapters j-ia), and 3 

(chaptcis 16-31), because of their inicrosting stories of the 
early life of three outstanding heroes. 

II Samuel, units x-3 (chapters r-io), because they deal with the 

good side of David, and unit 6 (chapters 13-20), because of 
Its fascinating recital of the story of Absalom’s revolt. There 
are poetic passages in unit 7 (chapters 21-24) which give 
woithy descriptions of the closing years of David. 

I Kings, unit i, a and b (chapters 1-4), and unit 3, a (chapters 
17-19), should surely be read to children because of their deal- 
ing with the life stories of Solomon and Elijah. Perhaps the 
other sections of I Kings are, for most childien, too involved 
in the intricacies of Hebrew history to be appreciated. 
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II Kings, unit i (chapters 1-8) ; the stories of Elisha make fine read- 
ing for children. Possibly umt 2 (chapters 9-1 1 ) , because of 
the good priest and the boy lang. Certainly unit 4 (chapters 
18-20), the story of Hezelaah’s faith. Possibly units j and 6 
(chapters 21-25) for the historical interest in the fall of the 
Hebrew kingdom. 

I and II Chronicles are written much more from the adult point of 
view than are I and II Kings. They are somewhat more medi- 
tative and lack the movement of the books of Kings. Since they 
are so largely repetitious of Kings anyway, they need not be 
repeated with children,*. • 

Ezra, umt i (chapters 1—6, omittuig chapter 2), because of its de- 
scription of the rebuilding of the temple. The remainder of Ezra 
has to do with his work of purification. 

Nehemiah, units i and 2 (chapters 1-7, omitting chapters 3 and 7) , 
because of their stories of the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. The remainder of Nehemiah, like Ezra, is concerned mostly 
with ritualistic purification. 

Esther, entire, as a story. 

Job is difficult to deal with in reading to children. The first two 
chapters and the last make an interesting story, and if they can 
be tied together without reading too much of the argument that 
comes in between, they will awaken interest. 

Psalms. The best Psalms to read to children are those of classes 1-3, 
5—8, 15 and 16, of the groupings given in chapter 7. 

Proverbs is best handled with children by reading a few at a time 
every now and then. The number scheme of chapter 30 inter- 
ests some children. 

Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs do not offer material for chil- 
dren’s reading. 

The Prophets. It is desirable to introduce children early to the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, especially to stories of their 
lives and to beautiful expressions of their preaching. It is haid 
to interest children, however, in reading much from the Prophets. 

Isaiah has many passages of sheer beauty that quicken the sense of 
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awe. The best chapteM arc 6, 9, 3J, 40, 41, ja, 33, 55, j8, 60, 
and 61. 

Jeiemialij chapter i, for the Prophet’s call. 

Chapters 18 and 19, the stories of the potter. 

Chapter 31, the New Covenant, to which may be added chap- 
ters 32 and 33. 

Chapter 3 j, a story of obedience. 

Chapter 3 5 , the burning of Jeremiah’s writrng. 

Chapters 37-391 Jeremrah and the fall of Jerusalem, a passage 
which may well be read with the last selection from II Krngs. 

Lainentatrons is not a children’s book. 

Ezekiel’s figures are too involved and too obscure for use with chil- 
dren. Chapter 33, the story of the watchman, will best repre- 
sent this Prophet for them. 

Daniel, all of unit i (chapters i~6). The remainder of Daniel is 
again too obscure for the child who is unacquainted with ancient 
history. 

Hosea, in spite of its great beauty and worth, offers little that will 
appeal to children, except possibly chapter 1 1, 

Joel contains vivid imagery and appeals to the imagination, but is 
too difficult to explain to children. 

Amos is again above them in spite of many lino separate sayings in 
unit 2 (chapters 3-d). 

Obadiah has nothing special for cliildren. 

Jonah should be read entire as a story. 

Micah, units 3 and 4 (chapters 4—7) will probably be attractive to 
some children. 

The remainder of the Minor Prophets should be left for later years, 
except for the book of Haggai, wliich may be read as the 
prophetic story of the rebuilding of the temple. 

The Gospels have already been discussed in their peculiar applicabili- 
ties. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke should be read entirely. Probably John 
also, in spite of its tendency to abstract thought. 
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Acts, entire, as the history of the early church and its experiences, 
though parts of it will be obscure to children. 

Romans is too logical in its thought for the child mind, but chap- 
ter 8 should be read for its sheer magnificence, and chapter 12 
for Its practical injunctions. 

I Corinthians deals with church problems in a way that can hardly 

interest children. Unit 3, a (chapters 8-10) may make an in- 
teresting story for some of them. Certainly chapters 1 3 and 1 3 
should be read. 

II Corinthians will be best represented by unit 2 (chapters 8 and 9), 

where the apostle’s ideals of giving may be grasped. 

The remainder of the Pauline Epistles ofleis little of direct value to 
children, except Ephesians, chapter 6 , and the little letter to 
Philemon, if its story element can be caught. 

Hebrews will be best represented by chapters ii and 13. 

James, like Proverbs, can peihaps best be read to children a bit at 
a time, but it should all prove attractive. 

The Epistles of Peter are not inviting to children. 

The Epistles of John may be omitted, unless II John, written to a 
lady and her cliildren, may evoke some interest. 

Jude also may be passed by. 

The book of Revelation can best be represented by units i (chapters 
1-3) and 9 (chapters 21 and 22). 

Using Various Versions 

So far we have been proceeding on the assumption that 
most people who read the Bible to their children will use the 
King James Version. Its years of popularity have been richly 
deserved. Its beauty and ruggedness of speech have woven 
their way into the very warp and woof of our language, so 
that our commonest expressions come from it. Its sonorous- 
ness of sound has been the adoration of three centuries. Yet 
it is possible to be too poetic in expression and not poetic 
enough in the form which the writing takes on the page. 
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From the standpoint of interesting children in the Bible, 
The American Standard Version, populaily known as The 
Revision, has two great advantages. It prints much of the 
poetry of the Bible, notably the Psalms, in poetic form, and it 
groups its sentences into paragraphs after the fashion of other 
books. This latter is especially important in helping children 
who are old enough to read the Bible themselves, for the para- 
graph is the most natural unit of thought. 

The American Standard Version, however, like the King 
James, preserves archaic modes of expression, such as “thee” 
and “thou” and the “eth” ending for verbs. Parents will 
frequently find that introducing their children to some of 
the modern speech versions will give a thrill of new discov- 
ery and lead to much steadier delight in Bible reading. For 
this purpose, Weymouth’s and Moffatt’s versions will appeal 
to many. Probably for most American children the best ad- 
vantages arc attained by beginning with Goodspeed’s New 
Testament where the translation of the gospels is particularly 
attractive, and continuing with the cntiic Smith-Goodspeed 
Bible. Many families have testified that their first real suc- 
cess in holding the attention of children at “the family altar” 
has come with the using of the Smith-Goodspeed translation. 
Like any other, it has its shortcomings, but in the element of 
interest it ranks high. 

Books of Bible Stories 

While the text of the Bible itself in one or more of the 
versions noted above may be used with children, it is the 
present writer’s feeling that at least up to the age of eight, it 
is better to employ series of Bible stories, especially those that 
are well illustrated. 

For children who are just beginning to read, we are now 
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fortunate in having several sets of such stories which look 
very much like their school primers, having a few large 
words on each page with a picture opposite. Children soon 
learn to love the reading of these little books. As they get 
somewhat older, they will find most inviting too, books 
which tell in a simple, straightforward way, and with good 
use of imagination, the stories of Bible heroes and Bible ideas. 
The best ones of all these types of books are noted in the 
Bibliography with comments on each. We still need someone 
to write the stories of the Old Testament prophets and of the 
New Testament epistles in a form suitable for children. 

Too much cannot be said for the value of reading the Bible 
to children along with the hymn book. To find hymns that 
suggest something along the line one is reading, and to sing 
them together, is to do more than books can do to help plant 
the Bible in the children’s minds and hearts forever. Invest 
in half a dozen hymnals at least (not cheap song books), and 
use the topical index frequently with your Bible. A child 
who early learns to sing his religion will be apt to grow the 
most fruitfully in his faith. 



chapter ii 

KINDS OF LITERATURE IN THE BIBLE 

This book is not a commentary on the Bible. Its business is 
to suggest ways of reading the Bible, not how to interpret it. 
Nevertheless reading and interpretation are closely related, 
“Understandest thou what thou readest?” may well be asked 
one Christian by another as Philip asked the Ethiopian eu- 
nuch. And the link between reading and interpretation is an 
understanding of the kind of literature one is reading. It is 
hardly possible to read at all if the reader is not aware 
whether the material read is prose or poetry, truth or fiction, 
drama or sober fact. 

Intermingling of Literary Forms 

One of the most surprising discoveries about the Bible is 
the way in which its style can pass from one literary form to 
another and mingle in the same passage two or more kinds of 
literature. We are accustomed to think of prose and poetry 
as quite distinct. But in the Bible tliey are mixed freely, and 
are almost merged in places, especially in the prophets. The 
reason is largely this: the meaning that poetry has for the 
authors of the Bible is quite different from its meaning to us. 
True enough there is plenty being published as poetry today 
that seems nothing more than prose arranged in lines of vari- 
ous lengths. Still we think of poetry as usually having rhyme, 
and almost always having meter. Our classical poetry can all 
be lined off, so many feet to the verse. 

175 
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Biblical Poetry 

But in the Bible these distinctions of poetry are not found. 
There is never any rhyme. There is no formal meter. Even 
the rhythm is of different nature than ours. The poetry of the 
Bible depends on what we call "parallelism,” that is, the bal- 
ance of one line against another in length or in thought or 
both. This is essentially a Hebrew style, and the large part of 
the poetry of the Bible is found, of course, in the Old Testa- 
ment. But in the New Testament too the Hebrew forms are 
used even in the Greek language, and that same recurring bal- 
ance of one thought against another, of one line with a second, 
is to be noted. Very frequently the second line is but the 
repetition of the idea in the first, phrased a little differently 
or with synonyms used for the principal words. This accounts 
for the large amount of repetition of words, phrases, and 
ideas in the Bible. In reading the Bible people sometimes 
laboriously try to get different meanings out of parallel 
thoughts when none are intended. Thus in the shortest Psalm, 
the 117th; 

O praise the Lord, all ye n.itions: 

Praise him, all ye people. 

For his merciful kindness is great toward us: 

And the truth of the Lord endureth forever. 

Praise ye the Lord. 

No distinction is intended between "nations” and "people.” 
The Psalmist’s poetic feeling is satisfied by issuing his call to 
praise twice, addressing his audience once as "nations” and 
the next time as “people.” Thus the first two lines are in 
papllelism. Similarly, the third and fourth lines are also in 
parallelism. “His merciful kindness is great toward us” has 
essentially the same idea as "The truth of the Lord endureth 
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forever.” The final “Praise ye the Lord” is, of course, simply 
our translation of the Hebrew "Ilallchijah.” 

Unfortunately, in our King James English Bible, these bal- 
anced lines are not printed as separate lines of poetry. The 
reader will usually find them easy to recognize, though seeing 
them on the printed page helps a great deal. "While our revised 
version does print the Psalms in poetic lines, it too fails to 
recognize most of the poetr)!- in the prophets, so that in read- 
ing the Bible we are in ignoiancc of the many places in the 
writings of the prophets where the seer passes swiftly from 
prose to poetry and back again. But if the reader will culti- 
vate his ear for the balanced sound, he will be able to pick 
out even in the poorly arranged English versions much of the 
poetical style of thought. Take for example the glorious fifty- 
fifth chapter of Isaiah. If our revised version had only printed 
In these balanced lines even so small a part of this lovely 
poem as the call that comes in the sixth verse! 

Seek ye Jehovah while he m.iy be found: 

Call ye upon him while he is near: 

Let the wicked forsake his w-iy, 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts; 

And let him return unto Jehovah, 

And he will have mercy upon him: 

And to our God, 

For he will abundantly pardon. 

Here it is easy to see that the first and second lines balance 
each other in thought and length, as do the third and fourth, 
while the fifth and seventh, and the sixth and eighth, in al- 
ternating fashion, resound with the beautiful cadences of in- 
vitation. 

As in any language, poetry is the utterance of the imagina- 
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tion. The Biblical poet uses poetic license in the same way as 
any other poet. He does not mean literally his personification 
of natural objects, as for instance, in the twelfth verse of this 
same fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah: 

For ye shall go out with joy. 

And be led forth with peace: 

The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into singing; 
And all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 

No one would imagine that even in the Bible the writer meant 
that mountains and hills would sing songs or that trees had 
actual hands they would clap. It is not even necessary to sup- 
pose that the poet thought of the branches of the trees as their 
hands. What would be the voices of the hills? But he is 
poetically revelling in the delight of nature at the onward 
march of God’s people. In such a case this is easily recognized. 
Yet there are many other passages in the Bible, often taken 
literally, which, when studied in the light of these balanced 
lines, are just as truly poetry. For example, the oft-quoted pas- 
sage from the twenty-sixth chapter of Isaiah, 

Thy dead shall live; 

My dead bodies shall arise, 

is sometimes used as an Old Testament proof of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. But read in its highly poetic setting the ex- 
pression “Thy dead” in the fiirst line is seen to mean those 
that are spiritually dead, and since the second line is poetic 
parallelism, the “dead bodies” mean simply the same as “the 
dead.” The New Testament does indeed give us, both in prose 
and in poetry, many accounts of the actual resurrection of 
the body. But there is no object in reading back into this pas- 
sage from Isaiah a thought that we enjoy, simply to try to 
find some hidden corroboration for it, Much will be gained for 
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sensible Bible reading when we learn not to pitsli a saying 
to mean something that another saying elsewhere means, and 
especially when we learn to take poetry for its own sake. 

The chief kind of poetry in the Bible is lyric. In fact this 
predominates so greatly as to leave all other kinds far behind. 
A lyric is a poetic expression of a personal experience, and the 
frequency of lyric in the Bible makes it clear that the best 
way to further the knowledge and love of God is to give ut- 
terance to that which one knows first hand — his own experi- 
ence with God. As a matter of fact this is all one really does 
know in any way of which he can bear witness. Lyric is thus 
essentially religious. Consider, for example, how the twenty- 
third Psalm would sound if it read like this: 

The Lord Is a shepherd; 

Man shall not want. 

Here is a perfectly true statement, and in the same rhythm, 
but it loses much of its appeal. The twenty-third Psalm has 
sung its way into human hearts everywhere just because its 
writer sang it originally out of the depths of his own heart’s 
knowledge of God: 

The Lord is my shepherd; 

Z shall not want. 

There are forms of poetry in the Bible which defy classifica- 
tion as simple lyrics, yet even in the serious and philosophically 
minded odes, and in the elaborate anthems, the lyric element 
is still present. Thus the triumph song of Deborah over the 
fall of Sisera, as it is preserved in Judges 5, is a fine ode to the 
occasion, yet its alternating shouts of triumph and of curse 
breathe the bitterness and the fierce joy of very personal ex- 
periences. Such a national anthem as the loyth Psalm can af- 
firm in personal reflection, 
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He is the Lord our God: 

His judgments are in all the earth. 

Biblical writers frequently love to dramatize. The prophets 
dramatized not only many of their actions, but much of their 
speech. There are dramatizations of nature, such as the 93 rd 
Psalm or the 29th Psalm, or the latter part of the 3 5th chapter 
of Isaiah, to refer to it once more. The book of Job is fre- 
quently thought of as a religious drama to be acted out on the 
stage, with the "Dramatis Personae” well defined. 

Biblical writers also loved the idea of epic, though most of 
the Biblical epic is in prose rather than in poetry. Thus the 
stories of the patriarchs in the book of Genesis are really epic 
cycles of their wanderings. By some the book of Job is re- 
garded as the epic of a soul, wandering through the experi- 
ences of earth to its God. 

It should always be borne in mind that when we speak of 
a book or a passage of the Bible as being drama or epic, we 
do not mean that it is untrue historically. It may be straight 
history, or it may be founded upon history, or it may be the 
creation of the imagination for the purpose of teaching a reli- 
gious lesson. In all events the drama or the epic is true in the 
highest sense. To say that the book of Job, for example, is 
"the epic of the inner life,” as one writer calls it, is not to 
say that the story never happened. It may all have occurred 
in every detail to some actual individual by the name of Job, 
and have been cast in epic or dramatic form by some great 
religious writer. Or it may be based roughly on some known 
experience. Or it may be fictional as far as any one character 
is concerned, but true to life, in that it represents the road 
traveled by many souls before they are completely found by 
God. 
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Biulical History 

We have already noted in our consideration of Samuel, 
Kings, and Chronicles, in chapters 6 and 7, that history as 
mere impassive narrative docs not occur in the Bible. If there 
is such a thing as an unbiased account of events, a scientifi- 
cally accurate history, the Bible is not interested in it. And we 
may well be glad that this is so. There is no religion in mere 
facts. Facts always need interpretation. They need the reac- 
tion of minds that have played over them. This is abundantly 
true of what we call the historical books of our Bible, in both 
Old and New Testaments. The writers of the history of Is- 
rael, of the life of Christ, of the story of the early church, all 
believed in facts. The religion they have passed on to us is 
founded on facts. But they have always gone on to give us 
their interpretation of the facts. As we have observed before, 
the books of the Kings tell the story of the fortunes of the 
Hebrew kingdom as the prophets of the day saw them, while 
the books of the Chronicles tell the same story as the priests 
of a later day saw it. In a similar way Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, arc "historical,” as we would say, but they are 
gospels, that is, they are a good-news interpretation of the 
history of Jesus. The book of the Acts is a history of the 
spread of the early church, seen through the eyes of a traveling 
companion of Paul by the name of Luke. No history in the 
Bible is unbiased. It is all written to show something, to con- 
vert the mind and heart to the religious point of view which 
makes the Bible so much more than history. For when a writer 
is reliable, his having a purpose in mind is not only no hin- 
drance, it is a tremendous help. 

The effect of this truth upon the structure of the Old 
Testament is especially noteworthy. All the writers among the 
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Jews, whether prophets or priests, considered their people 
peculiarly chosen by God. Their historical books may be 
called “the history of the holy,” using the word "holy” in its 
original sense of “set apart.” This effect is most clearly seen in 
the fact that the Jews did not class any of the books of their 
Bible as history. Exodus, for example, comes under the “law.” 
Kings comes under the “prophets,” because written from the 
prophets’ point of view. Chronicles, on the other hand, is not 
classified with the prophets but with the “sacred writings,” 
where all the poetical and priestly collections are to be found. 
A comparative table of the Jews’ classification of the Old Test- 
ament and of ours will make clear this idea of “history.” 


Arrangement of Books in 
Our Old Testament 

I. The five books of Moses 

1. Genesis 

2. Exodus 

3. Leviticus 

4. Numbers 

5. Deuteronomy 

II. The historical boohs 

6. Joshua 

7. Judges 

8 . Ruth 

9. I Samuel 

10. II Samuel 
ir. I Kings 

12. II Kings 

13. I Chronicles 

14. II Chronicles 
ij. Ezra 


Arrangement of Books in 
THE Jewish Old Testament 

I. The Law 

1. Genesis 

2. Exodus 

3. Leviticus 

4. Numbers 

j. Deuteronomy 

II , The Prophets 

a. The former prophets 

6. Joshua 

7. Judges 

8. Samuel 

9. Kings 

b. The latter prophets 

10. Isaiah 

11. Jeremiah 

12. Ezekiel 

13. The book of the twelve. 
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16. Nehemiah (containing our twelve 

17. Esther "minor prophets” count- 

ed as one book) 


III. The poetical books 

18. Job 

19. Psalms 

20. Proverbs 

21. Ecclesiastes 

22. Song of Solomon 

IV. The prophets 

a. The major prophets 

23. Isaiah 

24. Jeremiah 
with 

25. Lamentations of Jere- 
miah 

26. Ezekiel 

27. Daniel 

b. The minor prophets 

28. Hosea 

29. Joel 

30. Amos 

31. Obadiah 

32. Jonah 

33. Micah 

34. Nahum 
3j. Habakkuk 
36. Zephaniah 
37- Haggai 

38. Zechariah 

39. Malachi 


III. The sacred writings 

a. The three books (using 
“book” in our sense of a vol- 
ume) 

14. Psalms 

15. Proverbs 

16. Job 

b. The rolls or scrolls, (so call- 
ed because they were short 
enough to get each on one 
temple roll) 

17. Ruth 

18. Esther 

19. Song of Songs 

20. Ecclesiastes 

21. Lamentations 

c. The '’'others” 

22. Daniel 

23. Ezra-Nehemiah (con- 
sidered as one book) 

24. Chronicles 


From the above list it will be observed that exactly the 
same books occur in the Jewish Old Testament as in ours. 
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but the arrangement is quite different. 'We get 39 by our 
grouping, while they get but 24. We have a fairly large J 
class of “historical books”; they recognize no such class. They 
put some of our historical books under the prophets, others 
under the temple scrolls, and Chronicles is placed with the^ 
“writings.” Nor is this simply in the interest of emphasizing J 
the prophets with as long a list as possible, for the book of 1 
Daniel, which we classify with the prophets, is not considered 
a book of prophecy in the Hebrew Old Testament. The rea- 1 
son for this will be observed in its place. The point here is , 
that so strong is the conviction that history is written from i 
particular points of view that all the books which we call 
historical are placed by the Jews in the classes which repre- 
sent their several viewpoints. 


Biblical Prophecy 

But what do we mean by saying that books of history are 
written from the point of view of prophets? Is not a prophet 
one who foretells the future, and does not history deal with 
the past? 

Nothing could more clearly show the conception which the 
ancient Hebrews had of their prophets than this classification 
of history with the prophetic writings. For the idea of a 
prophet is not primarily one who /ore-tells, but one who 
/orf/a-tells. The word "prophet” comes from a verb meaning 
“to speak for.” It is the verb of the messenger, one speaking 
for another. The prophet did indeed have predictions to make 
about the future, whether in terms of particular events or of 
principles according to which results might be expected. But 
the prophet was primarily a preacher, a proclaimer of the 
word of God to his own day, with the purpose of changing 
the lives of the people of that day. So he wrote history in 
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such a -way as to show why the people had suflered and why 
they had prospered. So he gave his visions in such a way as 
to display God’s insight into the nation’s inner life. The 
prophets spoke to the worshippers, the politicians, the traders, 
the social classes of their day. It is a mistake to use the books of 
,the prophets as stamping grounds for foreseeing this or that 
particular happening. So to use them is to close the mind to 
their original purpose. The prophets’ predictions grew out of 
jtheir sermons of evangelistic fervor, as hope must ever emerge 
from warning if the preacher Itnows his God. 

Biblical Apocalyptic 

i 

This leads to the noting of a kind of literature close akin 
to prophecy yet quite distinct from it. The word “apoca- 
lypse” IS not so familiar to the average English reader as the 
^words “prophecy,” "history,” and "lyric.” Yet it denotes just 
as definite a form of literature as any of the others. 

"Apocalypse” means literally “a taking off of the veil.” 
It is the same word in the Greek that “Revelation” is in 
the Latin, But apocalyptic literature was written in times of 
persecution when it was unsafe to say in plain language what 
was meant. It was intended to veil the thought from those 
who were uninitiated. It was intended to "take off the veil” 
for those who could understand. For apocalyptic literature 
was definitely written in code. It succeeded to the literary 
throne, so to speak, about the time that prophecy ceased, and 
it continued to use many of the methods of the prophetic 
type of literature. It was sermonic like prophecy, it dealt in 
visions and in explanations of the word of the Lord and in 
predictions of the future. Like prophecy it was concerned 
with the conditions of the times, but it emphasized far more 
,than the prophet had done the evil of the times, the im- 
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mediacy of impending judgment, and especially the cata- 
strophic nature of any change that must take place before peace 
and good should reign. Thus the Apocalyptist became pessi- 
mistic about the troublous days in which he lived. He believed 
the powers that ruled his day were evil. He encouraged his 
people to expect their overthrow. He placed little hope in 
progress or growth, but felt that all expectation of righteous- 
ness was bound up in destruction of the powers of sin. He 
emphasized the future rather than the present of the kingdom 
of God. 

It is probably this stress on the evil nature of the preseirt 
that accounts for the custom of the Apocalyptist using a 
secret code. These present powers of evil were usually in the 
ascendency. To speak out against them might mean uselessly 
throwing one’s life away. Yet the righteous imist be en- 
couraged to hope, and so the hidden message to them. 

The amount of apocalyptic literature in the Bible is stxr- 
prising. Traces of it occur in Isaiah, Ezekiel has quite a bit 
of it. The second half of Zechariah is an apocalypse. The 
great example in the Old Testament is the book of Daniel. 
If the prevalence of this type ended with the Old Testament, 
we should not be nearly so much concerned with it. But the 
New Testament is full of it too. Jesus’ discourse on "last 
things,” as we called it in the reading units for the gospels, 
employs the apocalyptic style and imagery throughout. Paul 
uses it, especially in his letters to the Thessalonians. Peter’s 
epistles abound in it. And the book of Revelation is the 
greatest apocalypse ever written. 

Now the sad thing about the use of apocalyptic literature 
in the history of the church is that it was ignored so long 
as the church prospered. It came back into favor only with 
the rebirth of persecution. And when it came back it came 
without careful examination of its key! The result was that 
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apocalypses, especially the books o£ Daniel and Revelation, 
got interpreted in many fanciful ways because men were 
reading as literal statement the enigmas of the persecuted. 
Though students have in late years turned to a sane study 
of apocalyptic symbols, these queer interpretations have be- 
come so popularized as to make many sensible people feel 
that there is nothing for them m such a book as Revelation. 

Practically all writings of this class use the same round of 
symbols. They use number symbols, symbols of beasts and 
other monsters, symbols of heavenly bodies, of periods of 
time, and the like. None of these should be taken literally. 
They were never meant to be so taken. Thus, when Daniel 
speaks of his famous "seventy weeks,” or Revelation of its 
"thousand years,” these are not really periods of time at all, 
only time symbols of great spiritual truths, seventy and one 
thousand being numbers of completeness. When Jesus speaks 
of the coming of the Son of Man as being attended by the 
darkening of the sun, by the failing of the light of the moon, 
and by the falling of the stars from the sky, he is not pre- 
dicting particular events, but employing the common literary 
language of his day In its figures of judgment and doom. 
When the book of Revelation says that the mystic number 
was “the number of a man,” and then solemnly pronounces 
that number to be 666, the point is not to try to find a man 
in history whose name, evaluated in letters according to the 
dictionary, will work out to 666. There have been countless 
men whose names can be manipulated to this end. But the 
point is that the number of a man, without God’s aid, is al- 
ways a succession of sixes, the human number that falls one 
short of seven which is the perfect number of God. 

The upshot of these comments on apocalyptic literature is 
this, that of all books of the Bible where the reader ought 
not to feel free to go ahead without intelligent note and com- 
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ment, books like Daniel and Revelation are the chief. Until 
he can secure some good commentary that will explain their 
symbols he may treat them with but little attention. But 
when he does read them with good help he will find, espe- 
cially in Revelation and the apocalypse of Jesus, a wonderful 
faith expressed in hours of gloom, an interpretation of the 
religious life that is deep and true, even though not all the 
truth. 


Biblical Epistle 

It remains to say a word about the kind of literature 
known as epistle. There are a few brief examples contained in 
books of the Old Testament, but in the New this type of 
literature accounts for twenty-one of the twenty-seven 
books. An epistle is always a letter, yet it is nearly always 
something more than a letter. It has more formality, less of 
the casual and temporary. Often it embodies a treatise on 
some subject, as is especially the case with Romans and He- 
brews, yet a treatise that is so taken up in the atmosphere of 
correspondence that it is never dry or theoretical. The epistle 
thus is a definite form of literature, with its own qualities of 
style. It enables a writer to deal with questions of lasting 
moment, of interest beyond the occasion that gave rise to 
them, and yet do it in such a lively way as to insure reading. 
A few of the epistles were probably written with the definite 
purpose of wide circulation. Others seem to betray their au- 
thors’ unconscious thinking along a wider front. As in the 
case of the prophets and psalmists, it is not only pious, but 
also true, to say that the Holy Spirit used the minds and 
hearts of the writers of the New Testament epistles for 
larger ends than those writers themselves ever knew. 



chapter 12 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE BIBLE 

“If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.” ^ 
It is one thing to have information at hand; it is another 
thing to follow that information’s lead. The old Greek idea 
that men who knew what was right would be strong, free 
men, stumbles before the realization of the amazing number 
who know and do not do. “Stand ye in the ways and see,” 
Jeremiah cried to Judah, "and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way; and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls.” ^ It would seem to be enough to get the people 
diligently inquiring for the right ways itntil they found them, 
but the prophet understood the human heart well enough to 
know that he needed to add the injunction, “Walk therein.” 
Information can be laid before us so that we cannot escape 
it, but no power can force us to act upon it. Yet there may 
be incentives to action, and when these are great and varied, 
there is much hope. 

The Challenge op the Bible’s Unity 

In the matter of Bible reading, the challenge is as real as 
the knowledge of the way. There is for one thing the chal- 
lenge of the Bible’s unity. The Bible really is one book. We 
have been emphasizing the fact that the sixty-six books all 
contain unique messages, approached each from its own point 

yohn %3' 17. 

Ner. 6' 16. 
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of view. This is obviously realistic. Yet it is no mere romanti- 
cism that has pictured the Bible in terms of a living unity. It 
may leave a sense of the artificial to trace certain “golden 
threads” through the scriptures, and former generations may 
have so overdone the idea of harmony as to make us shy of 
seeing similarity in purpose and thought. But for all that, 
the bringing of this library of books together under one cover 
is no forced conclusion. 

The best evidence for this lies in a study of the way in 
which the Bible as one volume came to be. In the Appendix 
are suggestions of bibliography for reading the fascinating 
story of the formation of the “canon” of the Bible, that is, 
the lists of books as we have them now. For there were other 
religious documents written both in the days of our Old 
Testament and the days of our New. It was the church that 
had to decide — the Jewish church in the one case, and the 
Christian church in the other — which of these documents to 
leave out and which to include in making up its Bible. We 
have every reason to believe that the church was guided by 
the Spirit of God in the making of a choice of those books 
which would best represent the mind of God for his chil- 
dren. And perhaps the best reason of all for believing that 
lies in the utter freedom from artificial method that char- 
acterized the formation of the Old and New Testament 
canons. 

These canons were both gradual growths. They were not 
brought into bemg by any arbitrary fiat. Neither voice from 
the sky, nor requirement from church council was the origin 
of the choice. At first the Jewish Bible probably consisted 
only of the works attributed to Moses. The collection of the 
prophets certainly was not made in anything like complete 
form until well after the return from exile, while the poetical 
and other books experienced varied usage as late as the time 
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of Christ, the Jews not finally deciding that such books as 
Daniel and the Song of Solomon belonged in the Bible until 
nearly 100 a. D. 

Similarly with our New Testament, the early Christian 
church did not say, "Now there are many gospel narratives 
of Jesus’ life being written, therefoie we must lay down the 
law as to which of them Christians shall use.” ® Rather they 
gave attention to the work of spreading the kingdom, and 
let Christian reading grow by natural recognition of what 
was true and worthy. Even the first of the ecumenical coun- 
cils of the church gave no attention to the canon of Scripture, 
and it was not until the latter part of the fourth century 
that a church council decreed what books were to be counted 
in the New Testament. Even then the decision was made on 
the basis of what was the most common practice among the 
churches. If someone imagines that such 3 procedure must 
have led to a wide variety of usage among Christians, let him 
read history and be amazed at the astonishing unity of the 
churches in the books which they recognized without com- 
pulsion. Thus our four gospels, and no others among the 
many that were written, were recognized by most of the 
churches as early as the middle of the second century, while 
in the last quarter of that same century one of the great 
leaders of the church could write that everywhere, except 
among a few of the sects, there was universal agreement on 
the use of twenty books for Christians. These twenty were 
our four gospels, the book of Acts (though several other Acts 
were written) , thirteen letters of Paul (just as we have them 
now) , I Peter, and I John. That twenty of our twenty-seven 
books should have been recognized and used by the church 
universal within seventy-five years of the death of the last 
of the apostles, is nothing short of marvelous. In itself It con- 

® For the fact of other gospels see Luke i: 1—4. 
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stitutes a great clialleirge to the reading of church people of 
today. And inasmuch as the Christian church adopted bodily 
the Old Testament of the Hebrews, there was further unity 
evident. 

After all, why should this not be so? Varied as are the 
themes and the viewpoints of the authors of these books, there 
is in practically all of them the insistence on monotheism; on 
the righteous and loving nature of God as one and not as 
two opposing qualities; on the helplessness of mankind in 
sin, a sin, that constitutes a racial unity of all classes and colors 
whether men will or no; on the graciotisness of God in pro- 
viding for men’s overcoming of the blight of sin; on the 
possibility of securing God’s righteousness for men’s lives and 
the power for it in Christ; on the spiritual conception of 
death and resurrection; and on the certainty of the triumph 
of the kingdom of God. These books speak as one. 

The Challenge of Use 

Yet when one turns the pages of the history of the church 
he is saddened again and again by the foolish, selfish, thought- 
less, and even inhuman uses to which the Bible has been put. 
It would be unbelievable, were not the evidence so over- 
whelming, the way in which Christians have made the Bible 
a tool for superstition, a source of fear for men whom they 
would oppress, a stamping ground for little ideas taken from 
any larger setting and magnified out of all importance, and 
especially a kind of rope for use in a sordid tug of war, by 
which one Christian group may seek to pull another into a 
deep hole of some river of controversy. 

It is not enough to have freed the Bible from the fetters of 
the Middle Ages and to have secured the right to read it for 
ourselves. We must read it in such a way and with such an 
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object in view as to free it from the tighter fetters of modern 
days. 

We need to avoid "bibleolatry.” To worship the book as a 
book is but to practice another form of idolatry. We are 
saved by God in Christ, not by a book. The Bible is not a 
talisman, to be kept on some end-table in the living room as 
a protection against the goblins of the soul. The black bind- 
ing, red edges, and limp leather in which most of our Bibles 
come, the phrase “Holy Bible” awesomely printed on the 
cover, the reverence in which it is rightfully used, all these 
can become but the means of defeating its real purpose. To 
use it as a dynamic for life is the only cure for this sin. 

We err also when we use it to “prove” something that we 
want to establish in controversy. Most of the time we do not 
prove anything at all, and even where we do, our spirit in 
using it is wrong. The Bible is not an arsenal of argument, 
not a boon to our pet theories. It is to be used for binding 
people together, not for driving them apart. Wherever it has 
been the source of opposing schools of theology, of sectarian 
split, of unbalanced proclamation of some smaller truth, 
there it has been used only partially and there it has been 
interpreted wrongfully, not alone by one of the parties con- 
cerned, but always by both. "Thy word is a lamp,” but never 
a destroying fire. The Bible is a weapon, yet not of defense 
for self, but of offense for living against the evil of the 
world, the “sword of the Spirit.” 

And above all we need so to read and use our Bibles as to 
end the hiatus that has long existed between personal piety 
and greed in social relations. One of the gravest single counts 
against Protestant Christianity in America is the number of 
people it has produced who are sincere, devout Christians in 
what we frequently think of as the private relations of life, 
but beasts of prey when they get out on the marts of trade 
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or strive to rise in the social scheme. This has resulted from 
using the Bible as a source of comfort only, of personal re- 
flection and enjoyment, of intake instead of inspiration for 
outgo. While the Bible admittedly contains no panacea for 
social ills, it altogether misses its mark with any given Chris- 
tian unless it inspires that person to seek the will of God in 
all relations and to bear daily the cross of the denial of self 
in the race of life. All else is selfish use of the sourcebook of 
unselfish religion, a trying to find the road to heaven for one- 
self while blocking off the road to abundant life for one’s 
fellows. 

Each Christian Has His Own Bible 

We need also to realize, that belief in the Bible does not 
consist in verbal admission that sixty-six books belong to an 
inspired canon. Each Christian has a canon of his own. It 
consists of the books he actually reads again and again, knows 
truly, and seeks to live by. There are some of the best books 
of the Bible that the average Christian knows nothing of. To 
neglect is to deny. How large is my canon? Twelve books out 
of the sixty-six? Twenty? And if I have read them all, and 
feel I know pretty well the contents of each, how much real 
influence does any given one have on the life I live? This is 
the final test of canonicity. Only in so far as we all come to 
a unity of faith and life can we find a oneness of religion that 
is actually based on the Bible. Only so can we come to realize 
the truth of the daring claim of the great apostle, “Every 
scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteous- 
ness: that the man of God may be complete, furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work.” * 


*II Tim. 3: 16. 
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The Ultimate Purpose in Reading the Bible 

But it needs to be empbasized that the reading o£ the Bible 
is not an end in itself. One may read in prodigious quantities 
and with increasing frequency and be little the better spir- 
itually. One may have developed even such a good habit as 
that of reading his Bible with a pencil, making all kinds of 
notes in the margin. He may go so far as to write out his own 
comments. He may memorize long passages as he reads, — in 
itself the truest reading. Yet he may do it all as an accom- 
plishment or even as a task. The mere knowing of the Bible, 
however thoroughly done, may not produce an effective life. 

We are not transformed by knowledge of a book, but by 
fellowship with a Person. All of us are persons, and our lives 
are satisfactory only as they are adequately related to one who 
is the Complete Person. Abraham was called the friend of 
God. Moses knew God face to face. David was a man after 
God’s own heart. Nearly eight centuries before the time of 
Christ Hosca told the people of Israel that the knowledge of 
God was more important than even the trappings of wor- 
ship.'' The Bible is simply the tool to that knowledge. 

So also the insistence of Christianity on the person of 
Christ is for no mere dogmatic reasons. It is because in Jesus 
Christ the real nature of God is so completely revealed that 
the early church taught that there was salvation in no other 
name but his.® Paul again and again urges his readers to at- 
tain fellowship in Christ, for in so doing they would really 
come to know and love and obey God. The Bible, especially 
the New Testament, fulfills its purpose by introducing us 
adequately to God in Christ. Unless we learn to know and 

® Hosea 6 - 6 . 

6 Acts 4: 12. 
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fellowship with him, reading the Bible is fruitless. Life in its 
richest meaning is the issue of such a fellowship. “This is life 
eternal, that they should know thee the only true God, and 
him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 

■'John 17 3. 
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The following are among the works that will be most help- 
ful in reading the Bible. 


Bibxes 

The King James Bible. 

The classic English version published in i6ii, of inestimable 
influence on our language, thought, and life. 

The American Standard Version. 

Based on better manuscripts than those that were known when 
the King James Version was translated. Paragraph arrangement 
of thought and poetical arrangement of the Psalms and other 
portions. 

Moulton, T he Modern Reader’s Bible, New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1835. 

Attractive page, with single column, verse and chapter divisions 
appearing unobtrusively in the margin. Suggestive headings that 
mark off the units of thought as Moulton sees them. Different 
types of literature noted. 

Weymouth, The New Testament, Boston, Pilgrim Press, Fifth Edi- 
tion, 19119. 

Molfatt, The Holy Bible: A New Translation, New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1935. 

Excellent on the New Testament, especially on the Epistles of 
Paul. Plays fast and loose with the text of the Old Testament, 
especially changing its order. 

Smith-Goodspeed, The Btble, An American Translation, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. Revised 1935 — plus Apocrypha 1939. 
The Old Testament translated by a number of different men 
under the editorship of Dr. Powis Smith; the New Testament 
translated by Professor Goodspeed. Based on the belief that the 
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Bible is written in the speech of ordinary men, tliis is an excel- 
lent effort to give Americans the Bible in dignified spoken 
American English. Quotation marks and paragraphing add 
greatly to readability. 

, The Twentieth Century New Testament, New Yoik, Flem- 
ing FI. Revell, 1900. 

By a number of translators. 

Selections from the Bible 

Bates, The Bible Designed to be Read as Living Litei ature, New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1936. 

Goodspeed, The Shorter Bible, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1933 - 

Both these books of selections from the Bible may be criticized 
for their omissions. Bates employs the King James Version in part. 

Schedule for Bible Reading 

Westphal, Through the Bible Day by Day, Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1931. 

A very good arrangement of most of the Biblical material to 
cover a three yeais’ reading of the Bible, not staying too long 
with either Testament, but grouping books. The leading units 
suggested are very short and aie dated for daily reading. 

Bible Stories for Children 

Fa^is, Standard Bible Story Readers, Books I— VI, Cincinnati, Stand- 
ard Publishing Co., 192J. 

The first three volumes seem especially attractive for young 
children. The later ones tend too much to repetition. 

Baker, The Bible in Graded Story, New York, Abingdon Press, 1921. 
Volume I, “The Good Shepherd,” for children of four to six. 
Volume II, “The Good Neighbor,” for children of six to eight. 
Volume III, “The Golden Scepter,” for children of eight to ten. 
All volumes are attractively illustrated. 
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American Standard Bible Readers, New York, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1929. 

Volume I, “First Bible Stories” (An Old Testament Primer) 
Volume 11 , “Jesus and the Childien” (A New Testament Primer) 
Volume III, “Bible Stories to Read” (A First Reader) 

Volume IV, “Stories of Long Ago” (A Second Reader) 

These books are all attractively arranged like school primers 
and early readers. 

Danielson, Bible Story Book, Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1930. 

For younger children. 

Fryer, Bible Story Book for Boys and Gtrls, Philadelphia, John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1924. 

For somewhat older children. 

Sewell, A First Bible, Oxford University Press, 1934. 

A very atti active book with large pages. The woids of the Bible 
itself are used for the most part, but with simplification. 

Nairne, Quillcr-Couch and Glover, Tbe Older Children’s Bible, Mac- 
millan, 1924. 

Tlie woids of the Bible text are used, including archaic forms, 
but for children of moic advanced age who are prepared to 
appreciate it. Atti active headings. 

Sherman and Kent, Tbe Children’s Bible, New York, Chailcs Scrib- 
nci’s Sons, 1922. 

A most readable and beautifully illustrated telling of the stories 
of the Bible, including those of some of the epistles. 
Paterson-Smythe, A Boys’ and Girls’ Life of Christ, New Yom^ 
Revell, 1929. 

Smither, The Use of the Bible With Children, New York, 
Methodist Book Concern, 1937. 

Of help to parents in planning the Bible reading of their chil- 
dren. 


Harmonies of the Gospels 

Stevens and Burton, A Harmony of the Gospels for Historical Study, 
New York, Scribner, 1893. 
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Burton and Goodspeed, A Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels, New 
York, Scribner, 1917. 


CoMMENTARrES 

a. General Commentaries. 

Dummelow, A Commentary on the Holy Bible, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1908; revised edition, 1930. 

The most conservative of the one-volume commentaries in such 
matters as the dating of different books. 

Eiselen and Downey, The Abingdon Brble Commentary, New York, 
The Abingdon Press, 1929. 

A little larger than Dummelow’s and somewhat more complete. 
Peake, Commentary on the Bible, New York, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1919. 

b. Commentaries on Parts of the Bible. 

Gordon, The Prophets of the Old Testament, New York, Doran, 
1916. 

Of real help in understanding all the prophets. 

Knudson, Beacon Lights of Prophecy, New York, Methodist Book 
Concern, 1914. 

A brief, illuminating study of the better-known prophets. 
Kirkpatrick, The Psalms, in Cambridge Bible Series, 3 Vols. 

One of the most delightful commentaries on the Psalms, de- 
votionally attractive and accurate in scholarship. 

McFadyen, Psalms in Modern Speech. 

James, Thirty Psalmists, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938. 
New Century Bible, Volumes on Gospels and Epistles of Paul, New 
York, Oxford University Press. 

The Century Bible is much better on the New Testament than 
on the Old. Each volume is small and conveniently arranged. 
Excellent outlines of New Testament books. 

Erdman, Commentaries on New Testament Books. 

Prized for their devotional help. 
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Dictionaries of the Bible 

Davis, A Dictionary of the Bible, Philadelphia, "Westminster Press, 
185)8; revised edition, 15)25). 

Contains brief ai tides on the contents and background of each 
book of the Bible; discusses subjects of doctrine, geography, and 
history; treats the significance of parables, miracles, the person 
of Christ, the atonement, and what not; — all subjects alpha- 
betically arianged. Quite satisfactory for the average Christian 
home. 

International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, edited by James Orr, 
5 "Vols., Chicago, Howard Severance Co., 1915. 

The same sort of procedure on a much larger scale. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


Concordances 

Cruden, Complete Concordance, Philadelphia, John C. "Winston Co., 

1930. 

An alphabetical listing of most of the woids of the Bible in their 
various occurrences. Entirely satisfactory for the average Chris- 
tian. The two that follow are much larger and are splendid for 
those who know some Hebrew and Greek, but confusing to those 
who do not. 

Strong, Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, New York, Abingdon 
Press. 

Young, Analytical Concordance, New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 
1893 - 


Lives OF Christ 

Stalker, Life of Christ, New York, Revell, 1909. 

It is well to begin with this simple little standard. 

Smith, The Days of Hts Flesh, New York, R. R. Smith, 1930. 

Much longer, and appealingly written. 

Rhees, The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, New York, Scribner, 1928. 
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Of especial value for accurate coudenslng and for combining 
interpretation of Jesus with narrative of his life. 

Edersheim, The Ltfe and Times of fesns the Messiah, 2 Vols., New 
York, Heriick. 

Much older, but still notewoithy for its background material 
of the customs of Jesus’ day. 

Kirkland, Poriratt of a Carpenter, New York, Scribner, 1931. 

A daring, but reverent, bit of imaginative treatment based on 
the Gospels. 


Lives of Paul 

Robinson, The Life of Paul, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1918, revised edition, 1934. 

A careful estimate of the man and of the relation of his writings 
to his life. 

Coneybeare and Howson, The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, The 
Crowell Publishing Co. 

Full of information. 

Smith, The Ltfe and Letters of Paul, New York, Doran. 

Especially good on the Epistles of Paul. 

Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, New York, Put- 
nam, 1897. 

Fascinating, though its accuracy has been questioned in places. 

The Making of the Bible 

Paterson-Smythe, How We Got Our Bible, New York, Harper 
Brothers. 

Very interestingly done, and excellent up to the time of the 
revisions. 

Goodspeed, The Making of the English New Testament, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. 

A good sequel to Paterson-Smythe’s book. 

Goodspeed, The Eormatton of the New Testament, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1926. 
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The story ot the selecting of the canon of the New Testament. 
Snowden, The Making and Meaning of the Mew Testament, New 
York, Macmillan, 1924. 

Milligan, The Neui Testament and Its Transmission, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1932. 

Westcott, The History of the English Bible, New York, Macmillan, 
1916. 

The Influence of the Beile 

McClure, The Supreme Book of Mankind, New York, Scribner, 1930. 
McAfee, The Greatest English Classic, New York, Harper, 191a. 
These two books tell the story of the influence of the English 
Bible on literature, art, politics, social changes, and other spheres 
of life. 

Historical View of the Contents of the Bible 

Robertson, The Old Testament and Its Contents, New York, Revell. 
Quite condensed, but clearly outlined, giving the contents and 
purpose of each book of the Old Testament. 

Miller, The New Testament Church, Philadelphia, "Westminster Press, 
1926. 

Perhaps the best brief book that has been published on the rise 
of the New Testament church, giving the occasion and contents 
of each book of the New Testament as the product of the 
church’s life. 

Oxtoby, Israel’s Religious Development, Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1931. 

Nevms, The Old Testament: Its Story and Religious Message, Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1933. 

This and the preceding volume are more extended treatments 
than Robertson’s. Nevins’ is especially well done. 

Eiselen, The Christian View of the Old Testament, New York, 
Methodist Book Concern, 1912. 

An excellent study of the relation of the Old Testament to the 
New. 
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Glover, The World of the New Testament, New Yoik, Macii 
1931. 




Gill, Home Life m the Bible, Broadman Press, 1936. 

Mathews, New Testament Times in Palestine, New York, Macmillai 


1933 - 

Maegregor and Purdy, Jeto and Greek Tutors Unto Christ, New Yoi] 
Scribner, 1936. 




